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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 





HROUGHOUT ‘Essex, Suffolk and the “Home 
Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
-COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel: 
KEN. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL 

ATH. Lady receives Guests in Regency house 

facing south overlooking park, close to Royal 
Crescent and Circus. Single and double rooms 
available for permanent and temporary residence. 
Special attention to convalescent or elderly 
visitors.—HOWARD-MERCER, 16 Brock Street, 
Bath 5078. 


ARAVAN AND RIDING HOLIDAY by the sea. 

N. Somerset. To let, 4-berth Caravan; Calor 
gas; fully equipped (except linen and cutlery). 
Secluded site on farm where 2 good ponies avail- 
able. Book early.—MRS. DANGAR, Craddock, 
nr. Cullompton, Devon. 


LDERLY COUPLE are "offered really excep- 

tional comfort as permanent paying guests in 
country house with lovely garden and perfect 
surroundings. Private bathroom and sitting 
room; central heating throughout; well-cooked 
meals; maids kept. Delightful, healthy country, 
3 miles from market town.—MRS. CAREW, The 
Forest, Kerry via Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 


URNISHED SUITES Country House Kent. 

30 miles London; sitting room, double bed 
room, bathroom, on first floor. Long or short 
lets from 35/- per day each person inclusive; 
own produce. —Apply, Box 1507. 








UESTS accommodated in Manor House in 
private park Ashdown Forest; own houses. 
Golf adjoining. Central heating. —Box 1504. 


LONDON Rector, wife and three small children 
desire real holiday, south coast; with board 
or daily help; late Aug. and beginning Sept.— 
Box 1514. 
S®4 MEADS HAMLET, Praa Sands, S.W. Corn- 
wall, has two cottages available for furnished 
tenancies. Unique sheltered position in gardened 
setting. Highest standards comfort and efficiency. 
E.1., tel., bus, Guernsey milk. Terms from 4 gns. 
Exceptional opportunity.—Write. SECRETARY. 
NFURNISHED Accommodation available in 
lovely house in Bournemouth for those 
weary of housekeeping. Excellent meals, own 
poultry. Single rooms 7 gns., double 11 gns.— 
Write, Box 1427. 
SITING LONDON? Hire a 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 11la Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 


~ comfortable 


ANTED, Shoot 1,000-5,000 acres, Essex, Herts, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, Kent, Surrey. 
Willing to take poor shoot and work up if given 
lease of 5 years or over with option to continue, 
but organised shoot preferred.—Box 1523. 
TIDOW LADY and daughter wish to rent 
unfurnished rooms in private house, prefer- 
ably Surrey, Sussex. Required, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, dining and sitting room.—Box 
1509. 
OUNG MAN (19), just completing first year as 
pupil in general farming. would like job as 
resident Farm-hand to gentleman farmer, for 
18 months before going to Cambridge to read 
Agriculture. Hampshire preferred.—Box 1501. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 
LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 
Floor Coverings. Carnets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, *phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21 Connaught Street, 
London W.2. AMBassador 3131. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs. Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallbovs, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China. Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square S.W.1. 
Tel.: SL sOane 8141. 
RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury Place, 
London S.W.7. 
BoOokPLatTEs —Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
Also a series of six distinctive Bookmarks, 3/- 
post free.—H. T. PRIME, 1 Elton Gardens, 
Darlington. 
OOKS. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 
or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
H. anal the King, 187 Piccadilly, L ondon Ww. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 
residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls. woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32 Grosvenor Gardens Mews N., S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 
MISCELLANEOUS 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel: 
MAYfair 0651. 
OGS' PORTRAITS painted (in oils) from snap- 
shots, 3 gns., 2 together 5 gns. Approval.— 
Box 1515. 
O NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton, 1. 
FAR ISLE Jumpers, Cardigans, Gloves, Mitts, 
in Shetland Wool, hand-knitted to own 
measurements. Other types knitting also under- 
taken. Stamped addressed envelope for reply, 
please.—Box 1372. 
ARM RECORD PULBICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef). Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
AULTY CHEAPER 














‘TELEPHONE WIRE, 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing. horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid); imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


OR Speedy Wood-cutting on estate or farm, the 
“Spearfast”’ tubular-frame Saw is invaluable. 
Made by Spear & Jackson, Ltd., Sheffield, the 
““Spearfast’’ combines these unique features: 
Rubber handgrip, warm on cold days, easily grip- 
ped whatever the weather; patented finger guard, 
protecting knuckles; adjustable tension screw 
makes blade-changing a matter of minutes. In 
three sizes. From all good ironmongers and tool 
shops. 
ORTIFICUIR Preservative for leather book- 
bindings now available in limited quantities, 
8/6 per jar.—MALTBY & SON, Bookbinders, St. 
Michael’s Street, Oxford. 
Furs? Ladies—At last the moth bogey is 
overcome, have your Furs cleaned and de- 
mothed by the C.E.L. process at GRIGGS OF 
GIRVAN. All Furs when processed are guaran- 
teed moth-proofed for one year. Cold storage is 
now not necessary. This is the opportunity you 
have been waiting for. 
EOFFREY HOWARD OFFERS MUSIC 
A LA CARTE for your Debutante Party and 
Hunt Ball. London Society's favourite Dance 
Orchestra.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, S.E.19. 
Telephone: LIVingstone 2737. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate: 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a Brompton Road, 
(corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods. 
JAND-KNIT Jumpers, Cardigans from your own 
wool. From 1 gn.—MARTIN’S COTTAGE, 
Birdham, Sussex. 
AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 
Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 
FIGH GRADE Clock and Watch Repairs. Col- 
lection and delivery in London Area.—J. W. 
AND R. E. HUGHES, Cloakwork Engineers, 58 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. VICtoria 0134. 
OME CINE ENTHUSIASTS—FIRST RE- 
LEASE of four beautiful 16 m.m. silent colour 




















films. Masterpieces of film technology entitled 
“Creations,’’ ‘‘Seaside Babies,”” ‘‘Around Cornish 
Newquay,” ‘‘The Seasons Around Hyde Park.’’— 


Write today for full details to FEATHERSTONE 
FILMS, 4, Aughton Street, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

F your gold Pocket Watch is over 20 years old, 

now is the time to obtain the highest cash price 
or exchange for one of the well-known makes of 
latest design.—Write or call, WATCHES OF 
SWITZERLAND, 377 Strand, W.C.2. 

[MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 

Brooches, Clips, etc., also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87 Regent Street, London, W.1, Offer by return. 


[VISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments invisibly mended in seven 
days; laddered stockings in three days. Call or 
send, marking damage.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT. Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S W.1. SLOane 2015. 


LD DECORATIVE MAPS by Saxton, Speed, 

Blaeu, Moll, etc , large selection, also foreign 
maps. We buy books or complete libraries.— 
Write or cali: FRANCIS EDWARDS, LTD. 
(founded 1855), 83 Marylebone High Street, Lon- 
don W.1. 


ERSONAL ART SCHOOL, BCM/AGEN, London 

W.C.1. Expert postal tuition in all branches 
of Commercial Art. Moderate fees.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY (Dept. C.1.) 


OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND 1 now avail- 

able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173 Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. _ 


MALL Joinery Shop employing craftsmen 

only would be interested in any woodwork 
where quality and finish are appreciated.— 
DOUGLAS ANDREW LTD., Summer Hill, Harble- 
down, Canterbury. 


GOMBESET Honey from Quantocks, 5/- per jar, 
carriage paid. Cash with order.—HORN, 
Station House, Stogumber, Taunton. 











Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines), Bor Fee 1/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc., 

Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 days 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS 
NAARDEN, 4 Belvedere Terrace, Brighton 1, 
Sussex. Tel: Hove 8904. 


HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 

LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5 Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel: 
GRO. 3273. 


RAIN YOUR DOG in - elementary obedience 

and road safety by Correspondence Course. 
Trained dogs are happy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2546. 


REES. CURTAILMENT OF FELLING. A 

Staff of Experts professionally experienced 
for many years in the valuation of timber and 
woodlands, are available to advise on values and 
problems arising out of current legislation.— 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Timber Surveyors, 
Whitworth Chambers, George Row, Northampton 
(Tel. 5734), and at London, Leeds, Ci-ercester, 
Yeovil, Chichester, Newmarket and Chesser. 


ROT IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 
lection of Early English Wrot Iron, from 
which the most lovely gates, panels, radiator 
covers, well heads, weather vanes, electrical 
fittings. etc., can be made. Gates up to 14 ft. 
wide, also every kind of modern ironwork. iron 
railings, ornamental spiked chain, etc. Send 
specific requirements. Photographs and quotation 
by return or visit our works,—HANCOCK 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Tel. 487. 
OU CANNOT TRUMP YOUR PARTNER'S 
BEST SUIT if he gets it from MOSS BROS. 
of Covent Garden. Ready-to-wear. 


FOR SALE 


NTIQUES. New lists. Clocks, China, Arms, 
Paintings, etc.—-EDWARDS, F.R.S.A., 370, 
Harrogate Road, Leeds 7 


BARGAIN SALE in Portable Buildings. Timber- 
metal, asbestos. Slashing price reductions; 
many job lots. Garden frames from £1/17/6; 
chicken houses from £5/5/-; garden sheds from 
£6/6/-; huts from £7/17/6; greenhouses from £19/10/-; 
garages from £35. Send p.c. for lists to Silver 
Mist Bargains, RELIANT WORKS, Brockham, 
Betchworth, Surrey. Tel: Betchworth 2391. 


ENTLEY MARK VI. Registered October, 1947. 

Standard saloon, 2 tone grey, blue leather 
upholstery. Chauffeur maintained and con- 
sistently serviced by Bentleys. Mileage 12,000. 
Offers over £4,500.—J. K. BIBBY, ‘“‘Conder,”’ Caldy, 
Cheshire. 


ENIS 24-in. _ Motor Mower for sale, new 1947, 
little used, £175.—JAMES, Caemorgan, 
Cardigan. 


OU BLE E ROW of good- quality Pearl “Necklace, 

90/-; also single row, 2 gns. Lovely Paste 
Bracelet, 8 gns. Eternity Ring, 70/-. Nice 21st 
gifts.—-Box 1367. 


CCLES” Active D. P. 441 berth Caravans, £387 

with gas, hot plate and lights, plus £4/13/4 
P. Tax on accessories.—Now on show at F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 200-220 Cricklewood Broad- 
way, N.W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 


Ess= COOKER for sale; largest model; excellent 

condition. Seen Cobham, Surrey. Offers?- 

METSON, Danes Close, Oxshott, Surrey. 

333. 

FsHINe BROGUES, first quality, 55/-, no 
coupons. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 

BROS., Ashbourne. 











Oxshott 





OR Sale, exceptionally well-made highest-class 

oak and walnut furniture, dining room, 
bedrooms, lounge, etc., styles Baroque and Eng- 
lish. Also highest-class china, dinner, etc., ser- 
vice and full sets finest cut glass wine and water 


glasses. For immediate disposal, owner going 
abroad.—Replies to BRADDOCK, 123 Ashton 
Road, Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 

ARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 


free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ORSE-RACING. Rare and interesting books 
on Racing, Horses, Breeding, etc., offered. 
No dealers.—Box 1503. 


MMEDIATE delivery new Healey special coach- 

built Roadster. Finished in metalescent blue 
with blue hide upholstery, hood and tonneau. 
Special provision for extra luggage. Subject to 
B.M.T.A. Covenant.—F. H. PEACOCK LTD., 
219-221 Balham High Road, London S.W.17. 
BALham 4401. 


ADIES’ Coats and 

Sweaters, Underwear 
lands), 5 ft. 9 in., 
(Peter Yapps), 
1521. 


LOVELY Briarwood Musquash Coat, £70, sacri- 

fice. Ladies’ brown cloth Coat. interlined, 
Nutria revers, as new, £28. Both fuller figure 
bargains.—Box 1508. 


Skirts, Blouses, Frocks, 
(Debenham & Wool- 
bust 36, hips 39. Also Shoes 
size 7, some new, all good.—Box 


EW Coupon Free Bargains. Off white Linen 

Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 in., 22/6 each. Pure white 
Irish Linen Sheets, (a) 72 x 100, 88/- pr., (b) 90 x 
100, 110/- pr. Pure white heavy English Silk 
Parachutes, each panel 36 in. at base tapering to 
3 in. and 128 in. long; 2 panels 25/-, 4 panels 47/6, 
6 panels 67/6, whole parachute 25 50/-. Primrose 
Nylon Parachutes, each panel area 2 sq. yds., 
7/6 panel. Men's Short Rubber Overboots to fit 
over (a) sizes 7-9, (b) sizes 10-11, 10/- pr.—H. CON- 
WAY, LTD. (Dept. 13), 139-143 Stoke Newington 
High Street, London N.16. 


PY BLIC SCHOOL Ss. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1/- each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15 Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 


FOR SALE 

EW ‘Coupon Free Bargains. Linen Lengths, 

natural shade, 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 4 in., 23/- each. 
Parachutes (a) pure white heavy British Silk, 
24 panels, each panel area 2 sq. yds. approx.; 
2 panels 26/-, 4 panels 50/-, 6 panels 70/-, whole 
parachute 255/-; (b) cream Cambric, 12 panels, 
each panel 20 in. x 60 in., whole parachute 20/-; 
(c) blue grey Cotton Cambric, 3 panels, area 
4'5 sq. yds., whole parachute 15/-. Men’s rubber 
Ankle Overboots to fit over (a) sizes 7-9, (b) sizes 


10-11, 10/6 pr. Men’s pure wool Vests, medium 
weight, 16/6 each. Men’s tan leather Gloves, 
lined, sizes 7'5-9, 16/- pr. Money back guarantee. 


—PREMIER DRAPERY CO. (Dept. 3), 113 Church 
Street, London N.16. 
ERFECT pair Holland & Holland 12-bore Guns 
in leather case, new 1947, 240 gns., accept 
200 gns. lowest.—CHRISTIAN, Red Walls, Rothley, 
Leicestershire. "Phone: Rothley 48. 
RE-WAR Dunkley’s largest size Twin Pram: 
navy blue and black, reconditioned as new, 
complete with hair mattress, canopy and basket 
£50.—BELLIS, Five Fords Farm, Wrexham. Tel. 
2142. 
EALLY beautiful and unscratched Chippen- 
dale Dining Suite in bleached mahogany. 
comprising: Extending 6 ft. to 10 ft. table, 6 chairs, 
2 carvers, all upholstered hide, 4 ft. cabinet, 6 ft. 
sideboard and 3 ft. service. Bedroom Suite in 
Indian laurel, comprising: Twin beds, Continental 
head board, twin cabinets, twin 4 ft. robes, gent’s 
tallboy, dressing table with 3 ft. round mirror, 
dressing stool and pouffe. Beckstien Grand in 
ebony, a superb instrument, flawless.—For further 
details apply: HURLBOTE GRANGE, Handforth, 
Cheshire. Tel.: Wilmslow 3424. 
OLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. 1938 
Brougham Sedanca-de-Ville body, 
cream. 14,000 miles chauffeur-driven, 
condition, like new.—Box 1282. 
OYAL Worcester vitreous Dinner Service, rich 
gold and blue design. Offers over £40.—Box 
1517. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leafiet on request. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval. 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 

tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215. 

TAMPS. Collection in 3 volumes. 3,000 KE VII 

only, many mint, values to £1. Also some 
fine early issues.—Box 1279. 


ALNUT Bedroom Suite. Model made to order 

between the two wars from specially selected 
seasoned timber comprising: 6 ft. robe with 
3 doors, full-length oblong mirrors on inside of 
outer doors and large oval mirror on outside of 
centre door, in portable sections with every 
modern fitting; full-sized double bed; dresser with 
2 large and 2 small drawers, large oval centre 
mirror and 2 small oval swing side mirrors, glass 
top; ladies’ dressing stool; tallboy with 4 large 
and 2 small drawers. All entirely hand made by 
the designer. Price £825.—Write: J. GELL, 13 
Wyverne Road, Manchester 21, where viewable by 
appointment only. 


““Windover” 
black and 
perfect 





WANTED 


BRILLIANT SUGGESTION! Sell your sur- 

plus jewellery, cultured pearls, antique, 
Renaissance and Victorian jewellery to FREDK. 
D. MELLER LTD. (Est. 1924). Highest market 
prices paid. Send registered post, stating price 
required (cash or offer by return), or call 295 
Oxford Street, London W.1. Courteous reception 
assured. 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels).— 
Write: 1 Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
*phone 3387. 


OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold: highest 

prices paid for collections fine and rare 
pieces, especially gold. Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Medal Bulletin, 5/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, 
LTD., 65 Gt. Portland Street, London W.1. 


ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 

prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen’s and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860. —Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 


ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 

buy good quality secondhand, reproduction, 
modern and antique Furniture, Linens, China 
and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good condi- 
tion.—Please write or telephone to the depart- 
ment concerned. SLOane 3434. 


Suits WANTED! xyentlemen’s Clothing of 
every description wanted for cash. Generous 
offer by return of post. Goods returned carriage 
paid if offer not accepted. Established 80 years! 

‘-DIGGLE & TAYLOR, 140 Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale. 


ANTED, Meissen, Dresden, Chelsea, Sevres, 
ornamental items, antique jewellery, 
bracket clocks, Verge watches, also antique 
French clocks.—Write and state particulars to 
PARK JEWELLERS, LTD., 27, Albert Grove, 


London, S.W 20. 
ANTED, Old Paintings, Drawings, Prints, 
etc., of Mining, Industrial, Agricultural, 


etc., subjects WALKER, 118 New Bond St., W.1. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, Libraries of Old 

Books, particularly with Coloured Plates of 
Flower’ and Fruit, Coloured Views and Costumes 
of Switzerland, France, Norway, Sweden, etc. 
HAROLD HILL & SON, LTD., 12 Saville Row. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 464 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF BERNARD J. PIPER, ESQ. 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Hastings 11 miles. Tunbridge Wells 16 miles. London 50 miles. 


THE PARK ESTATE, ROBERTSBRIDGE, 629 ACRES 








The Renowned 


SALEHURST FRUIT 
FARM 


THREE VALUABLE 
SMALL HOLDINGS 


With 3 Cottages and 52 acres 


With Georgian Residence of fully matured orchards of Cox’s, 


: Bramleys and Worcesters. 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (4 amass — 
with basins), and 2 bathrooms. 

Main electric light. Dteates tind Catt 


Bailiff’s house and seven cottages. Timbered Woodlands 
284 ACRES 
Accommodation lands, orchards 
Including 94 Acres of National 


and cottage. 
Mark Orchards 





Intersectedby a trout stream. 
Excellent shooting. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 
The whole estate includes 12 


cottages and 160 acres of 
orchards and soft fruits 





MAIN RESIDENCE FROM SOUTH EAST FARM BUILDINGS AND OAST HOUSES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 9 Lots at the Institute Hall, Robertsbridge, on Friday, March 18th at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BARTLETT & GLUCKSTEIN, 199 Piccadilly, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars Is.) 





BY DIRECTION OF K.G. ANKER PETERSEN, ESQ. 
SUSSEX. BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


30 miles from London. 2 miles from Forest Row. 3 miles from East Grinstead. 


LITTLE SURRIES, ASHURSTWOOD 


‘ An excellent residential 
T.T. Farm of about 165 

acres in hand (and addi- 

‘ tional 128 acres is rented). 


The well-appointed mod- 

ern house is in excellent 

order throughout and con- 

tains 3 reception rooms, 9 

bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s 
electricity and water. 





me ; ; ? Garages for 4 cars. 
First-rate modern farm buildings with standings for 46 cows. Seven cottages (4 with possession). 


The land comprises first-rate grass and arable, and about 20 acres of woodland. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in two Lots, in the Hanover Square Estate room on Friday, April 22nd, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. HALL, SICK & JASPER, 2 Southampton Place, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars Is.) 





MAO lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «Galleries, Wesdo, London * 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 mavram 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
By order of Sir Thomas A. W. White, Bart. 
EAST ESSEX NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Ideal for yachting on the- Blackwater. Malling Station 2 miles, Maidstone 6 miles, Rochester 7 miles, London 28 miles. 
BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED REGENCY HOUSE THE DIGNIFIED ee Serene LANGOLD HOUSE, BIRLING 


in rural surroundings yet only 8 miles from Chelmsford. Modernised and ready for Ye 
immediate occupation. A 











Three reception rooms, Containing: Entrance hall, 
modern kitchen, 6 bed- 3 “oe rooms, billiards 
- i el room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
A rooms, 3 bathrooms. rooms. Good domestic 
~ 5 offices. Self-contained flat 
Central heating. of 3 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. 
Main electricity. Main water, electricity and 
gas. Central heating. 
Pair of cottages. Garage and stable block. 
= orchard and pad- 
ocks in all about 
Grounds about 6 ACRES ? 6%, ACRES i 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) on Thursday, 
: March 31, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD London W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER RHODES COCKBURN & CO., 


Cook might stay. 








JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1. 14 Moorgate Street, Rotherham, Yorks. 
CHICHESTER HARBOUR With Vacant Possession on completion. SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS 
A GENUINE SMALL DAIRY FAR ‘ . 
In a sunny position ern gaan surroundings by the FAVOURED: DISTRICT MIN 4 Sherborne 6 miles. 
wa sue, 
MARSH HILL FARM LOVELY LITTLE MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY 
EN 
A COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE MARSTON MAISEY, FAIRFORD, RESIDENCE 
having lounge/dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, GLOUCESTERSHIRE with 3 bedrooms, dressing room, bath, hall, dining and 
kitchen, etc. A CHARMING STONE-BUILT AND SLATED drawing rooms, study, kitchen. 
HOUSE 
Main water and electricity. Containing 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 attic bed- Central heating. Main electricity. 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage. Main electric light and power throughout. Good water. Garden, orchard, garage. 
Modern drainage. 
Small garden. Garage. First-class T.T. buildings. (114 ACRES 1% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at the King’s Head 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 Hotel, Cirencester, on Monday, April 4, 1949, at 3 p.m. PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON- 


Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, | 32g 0) oo it seen eee ei eMULLINGS, | Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents’ 











37 South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). ELLETT & CO., 12 Park Street, Cirencester. Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
WEST SUSSEX. GOODWOOD COUNTRY COTSWOLDS 
le ; rithi ‘ Kingham Junction 4 miles (Paddington 2} hours). 
POY RS SEE Sly SANE CME. Situated 600 ft. above sea level with an extensive south-western view. 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE CHARMING STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE 
having entrance hall, cloak- oo * eee 





Four bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms. Main 

electric light and power. 
Good water supply. 


room, lounge (36 ft. long), 
dining room, study, 7 prin- 
cipal and secondary bed- 
rooms (6 with wash-basins), 
bathroom, excellent domes- 
tic offices. Partial central 
heating. Main electricity. 


Very attractive garden, 
orchard, paddock. 


Good water supply. Cess- 2% ACRES 

pool drainage. Good out- 

buildings with stabling and N.B.—The foregoing with 
garage for 2 cars. VACANT POSSESSION. 


Two cottages producing 


Very fi leas - 
ry fine pleasure and vege: £98 per annum. 


table gardens. Paddock. “ 
In all about 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 FREEHOLD £4,650 








Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37 South Street, Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); 
Chichester (Tel.: Chichester 2633/4). Messrs. TAYLOR & FLETCHER, Stow-on-the-Wold (Tel. 13). 








—- WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 








Only about 32 miles by road and in lovely ruralcountry High above sea level. Adjoining a favourite village. Express rail service 10 miles. 
A XVith-CENTURY PERIOD FARMHOUSE AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 Containing ancient panel- embodying up-to-date i 
ling and many original fea- refinements. } 
tures but with “‘all-electric’’ 
20th-century services for NINE BED. 4 BATH 
lighting and heating skil- HALL, DRAWING AND 
fully installed. DINING ROOMS 
FIVE BEDROOMS, MODERN OFFICES. 
3 BATHROOMS 
HALL AND Centzal Nana. Mlectele 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS. light. Fitted basins . 
Main water and electricity. Stabling, garage, cottages 
Excellent old oast cottage, and small home farm. 
fruit and kitchen garden, Walled garden and woods. 
pasture and arable land. 
PRICE £16,500 WITH 75 ACRES PRICE £17,500 WITH 65 ACRES 
OR WITH 2 EXTRA COTTAGES 150 ACRES IN ALL OR WITH EXTRA PARKLAND IN ALL 100 ACRES 





Recommended by the Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


2 miles from Farnham (London 1 hour). Glorious position 250 feet up with due south aspect and excellent views. 








A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
infirst-class order, labour-saving throughout 
and approached by an avenue drive 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


Guest or staff flat. 
Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. 


Main electric light, gas and water, modern drainage. 
Garages for 4/5 cars. 
Loose box and 3 cottages 
Beautifully laid out grounds with stone terrace, 
extensive lawns, large lily pool, hard tennis court, 


productive fruit and vegetable garden, greenhouses, 
orchard, woodland and 2 paddocks. 





TOTAL ABOUT 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (34,042) 


SALOP AND HEREFS. BORDERS IRELAND. COUNTY SLIGO 





A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH UP TO 50 ACRES ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE 
In good sporting ' 
I In excellent preservation country. 
500 feet up facing south i 4 <a { 
with}good views. Four reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms (basins h. & c.), j 


3 bathrooms, 
Oak panelled hall, 5 recep- 


tion rooms, 8 principal and 3 bedroomed flat. 
10 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, offices. Electric Electric light. 


light. Spring water supply. 
Gardens. Farmery. 
Modern drainage. . 
Woodland. 
Garages. Stables. 
IN ALL 75 ACRES 





Cottage. 





14 miles of Salmon and 
Fishi 
Well-timbered pleasure grounds, stream, walled kitchen garden. se Pee 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WOULD BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED TO BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,490) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY.  (F. 10,586) 
Yfai P 
ary ile 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


“Galleries, Wesdo, London’”’ 














wen NICHOLAS “Nicholas, Reading” 


(Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME 


ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN WARGRAVE AND HARE HATCH 


In an open situation with far-reaching views to the south and west, and within six minutes walk of buses to Reading (6 miles), Maidenhead (7 miles) and London (34 miles). Wargrave 
Station 14 miles, Twyford*4 miles, Sonning Golf and Squash Club 24 miles. 


MUMBERRY FIELDS, WARGRAVE 


This really exceptionally well-built house was erected in 
1930 for the present vendor almost regardless of cost. 
It contains cloakroom, lounge hall (17 ft. by 17 ft. 3 in.), 
drawing room (17 ft. by 16 ft. 3 in.), dining room, good 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. Handsome oak 
staircase to first floor with wide landing off which are 4 
principal bedrooms all south, a dressing room, bathroom, 
3 small secondary bedrooms in a wing. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. GAS. 
MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 

Charming garden of 2 ACRES (man needed only 2 days 
weekly); also 7-acre field (optional). 


FREEHOLD—TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
END OF MARCH 


(or by private treaty meanwhile) 








View any time by previous appointment through the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 











‘“muium" JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. ““==s5~ 




















aM HERTFORDSHIRE IN THE HEART OF RURAL ESSEX SOUTHERN HAMPSHIRE 
n a lovely village between Bishop's Stortford and Hertford. i 
. aye Bus oh ph Ang cat “_ Only 25 miles from London, convenient for Bishop’s Stortford LATE GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
17th-CENTURY RED BRICK AND TILED and Chelmsford but away from all prospective development ; Modernised and in practically perfect order; altogether an 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE therefore an ideal country home for a City gentleman. unique proposition. 
(added to 100 years ago) in excellent order. Oak panelling; Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (wardrobes and 
parquet flooring; oak beams and wall timbers. 300 ft. up. basins), 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Com- 
Lounge hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. The residence has south-western aspect and commands pany’s water. Central heating. Cottage, garage, cowhouse. 
“ Aga’’ cooker. Maid’s sitting room. Main electricity and lovely views ABOUT 40 ACRES (more land and cottage obtainable) 
power (points throughout). Co.’s water. Two cottages (let). OVELY VICWS. . 
Garage for 2 cars. Loose box. Nice grounds’of 1% ACRES | i101 ana 3 sitting : Satis thet : be PRICE FREEHOLD £16,750 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 all and 3 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, nursery Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES suite of 3 rooms and 4 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L. R. 23,026) 
(L.R.19,774) Main electricity. Central heating. 
CENTRAL DORSET Garage and stabling. MUCH HADHAM, HERTS. (near) 
Amidst the lovely Down country. First time in market for bdlincnd citiiin Piaianesdeh belies VACANT POSSESSION 
over 50 years. soage and cotta . é 8e é z. 
Be gh ae ges enn COUNTRY RESIDENCE se ak 3 colons nee oe, ai 
; j Hy ati 7a 7 away 9 Fi all, 2 ce 8,2 D S, Dau . 
= Sere ee ee ee 236 ACRES IN ALL (FARM LET) _ Main water and electricity. 
Three sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Main elec- Garage. Stabling. Attractive well-stocked garden. Field. 
tricity and power. Co.’s water. Partial central heating. 1 
Garage and stabling. Small garden and 8-acre meadow PRICE £22,500 IN ALL 2%, ACRES 
(9 ACRES IN ALL). PRICE £8,000 OR NEAR OFFER ae Cae 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. 44, St. James’s Sole Agents: JAMES StyLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.23,031) Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,557) London > hahaa (L.R.23,014) 








J 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanilet, Piccy, London” 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a picked position actually adjoining the Downs, 6 miles main line station. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF OVER 200 ACRES INCLUDING A SMALL HOME FARM 








The house has been thoroughly 
modernised, well arranged and is 
easily run, having 4 _ service 
cottages. 
Three reception rooms, billiards or 
play room, 10 bedrooms (basins), 
4 bathrooms, model offices with 
Aga Cooker. Central heating. Co.’s 
electric light. Ample water supply. 


EXCELLENT STABLING. 
FARMERY, GARAGES, etc. 
GLORIOUS GARDENS 
partly stone walled. Hard and 
grass courts, pavilion, small 
spring-fed lake, orchards, kitchen 
garden, etc. 

The whole in first-rate order. 
UNIQUE—AND ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE HOMES OBTAINABLE 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53,432) 


IN THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 








RUTLAND 


Secluded position in an old-world village 1 mile station. 7 miles from Oakham and Stamford. 
A LOVELY XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with addition in character. 


4 receptionZrooms, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, staff wing or flat, 4 other rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, complete offices. 


Co.’s electric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
STABLING, GARAGES. FARMERY, FIVE COTTAGES. 


Delightful but inexpensive gardens, including rock and water gardens, partly walled kitchen and 
fruit garden. Pasture and arable lands. 


In all ABOUT 50 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.30,258) 


BEAUTIFUL RIBBLE VALLEY, LANCS. SUSSEX, HAYWARDS HEATH 





6 miles north-east of Preston. Choice and central position. 
“ALSTON HALL,” NEAR LONGRIDGE FOR SALE 
SUBSTANTIAL WELL-SITUATED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
f Halls, 4 reception rooms, This picturesque 
19 bed and dressing rooms, MODERN HOUSE 
(including 2 suites), 
5 bathrooms. Beautifully fitted. 
Private Chapel. 
Main water and electricity. Leg of poe rooms, 5 
‘ se ved = an ressing rooms, 
Part central heating. 2 bathrooms and complete 
Garages for 8 cars. domestic offices. 
Bungalow cottage. 
Delightful gardens and Central heating. 


grounds. Fine walled kit- 
chen garden, extensive 
greenhouses. Cottage. In all 

ABOUT 9. ACRES Oak floors and mullions. 


oe = ‘ » Vacant Possession on com. 


Main services. 





Te? RE pletion of the purchase. GARAGE. ste 8 
For Sale privately or by Auction in one or two lots on March 30, 1949. Delightful gardens, in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Joint Auctioneers: SANDLAND & CO., 4 Limbrick, Sudell Cross, Blackburn, and Very highly recommended by 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s. S.W.1. HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.49,914) 


Re Annabella Barnard, deceased, SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS 
WEST SUSSEX COAST EAST GRINSTEAD 


lent sporting facilities. In a convenient and pleasant position on the outskirts of this favourite residential town. 








Easy reach Angmering Station and sea-board. Excell 








< 4 ' “THE MANOR HOUSE” “STONE CROUCH,” 
EAST PRESTON A WELL-BUILT 
Fine old-world freehold FAMNiT HEE 
residence, é ; 
alls Renae “3 5 Hall, 3 good reception, 7 
Halls, 4 reception rooms, bedrooms, dressing room, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, bath and compact offices 
ample offices. = ‘ 
Es ‘ Part central heating. 
All companies’ services and All Co.’s services. | : ¥ | i\| } ah 
main drainage. Garage. Greenhouses and i a8 tr a 
Garage and other out- useful outbuildings. : “an stat 
buildings. Delightful pleasance with : 
Established gardens and kitchen garden and small 
grounds extending to about paddock, in all over 
1% ACRES 14%, ACRES 
with possession. With Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction at King Edward Room, Warnes Hotel, Worthing, on P P 
Wednesday, March 30, 1949, at 3 p.m. ‘(unless sold privately). ‘ eee ae alee cee nowt 1 peli sacs taal 
Solicitors: Messrs. WATERHOUSE & CO., 1 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 4 raga P y) 
Joint Auctioneers: BERNARD TUCKER & SON, Rustington and Joint Auctioneers: TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead, Sussex, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


28b ALBEMARLE ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ESHER 


In a lovely position commanding magnificent views over the 


Golf Course, Oxshott Woods and the Surrey Hills beyond. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


built by an architect and lavishly equipped. 





On two floors and having the following faultlessly 
planned accommodation: 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model domestic offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Two garages. 


Beautifully planned gardens with wide sweeping lawns, 
stone terrace, herbaceous borders, productive orchard, etc., 
in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDER 
Splendidly situate 600 feet above sea level 
commanding lovely views 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
facing south and in excellent order. 

Two rece ption rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Sompany’s electricity and water. arage 
Well-timbered garden with lawn, fruit and vegetable 
ak ete., A, § a 


PRICE FREEHOLD OF ONLY £3,750 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
BERKS, NEAR BRACKNELL 
About 4 mile from the village in a splendid position com- 
manding fine views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Well built and in excellent decorative order. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ain Services 
Double garage. Stabling. 
Delightful matured garden with tennis lawn, 
borders, ore hard, ea - all 


B 
FOR SALE EREEHOLD ONLY £9,000 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,380) 


AMERSHAM AND BEACONSFIELD 
Occupying a magnificent position 600 ft. above sea level, 
commanding glorious views. 
ATTRACTIVE LATE-GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

ain Services Part Central Heating 
Excellent cottage. Splendid range of buildings. 
Formal gardens, tennis lawn, partly walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, pasture, arable, etc., in all 
ABOUT 27'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The house with formal gardens, alone, 
separately.) 


Agents: (18,420) 





herbaceous 


Agents: 





(Note. might be sold 


BERKSHIRE 
Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield 
district 


Ascot 3 miles. Windsor 4 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 





Standing high, facing south with charming views 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Main Services. Garage 


Well matured gardens with kitchen garden and orchard, 
In & 


ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,250 VACANT POSSESSION 











Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,363) | Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,413) | A#ents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) 
ras 

LONDON, W. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a, 

LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





ONLY 18 MILES BY ROAD FROM THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Main line station 10 minutes. 





JUST OVER 2 ACRES. 


Close to golf. 


Close to bus and Green Line coach routes. 


ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED 
ERECTED IN 1910 
Fine views over river valley 
to distant forest land. 
Panelled hall, 3 reception, 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Self-contained servants’ flat 
with bath. Recently re- 
decorated throughout. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES & STABLING. 


Gardens bounded by river 


FREEHOLD (with possession £12,000) 
A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSY CITY MAN 


Confidently recommended personally by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR,*as above. 


BETWEEN BEACONSFIELD AND 
STOKE POGES 


One minute from bus services to Slough. 





OLD- STYLE HOUSE OF PARTICULAR 
CHARACTER 

erected in 1924. Approach from quiet road. 
4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
water, power points, central heating, garage. Secluded 
gardens with many fine specimen trees, bathing pool, 

hard court with pavilion. 

IN ALL JUST OV TWO ACRES— FREEHOLD 





(WITH POSSESSION) £9,750. 
Personally recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, asabove, 











Chartered 


Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 


MAYfair 0016 


(5 lines) 





JAMAICA, 7 MILES KINGSTON 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 





650 ft. up with lovely views 


‘THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND” 


London 39} miles. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Three reception rooms, 


‘ 


over hills and harbour. 
64 ACRES 


of grounds, 38 
which are potential build- 
ing land. Nearby land 
selling at £2,000 per acre. 


The residence comprises 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception, kitchen, etc., 
3 staff bedrooms, 2 garages. 


Main water and 
Swimming pool. 


Telephone. 
electricity. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Sole London Agents, as above. 


ecres of 





principal and 4 staff bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, labour- 
saving modern offices. Pine 
panelling and _ beautiful 
period doors and mantel- 
pieces, old oak floors. Two 
or 4 cottages. Garage for 4. 
Summerhouse. Modern 
greenhouse, etc. Central 
and electric panel heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Large 
orchard, paddock, lily pool, 
yew-bordered rose gardens, 
wild gardens, etc. 





FOR SALE WITH I5 ACRES 
Photographs available at Agents’ Office. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





M 


SUSSEX 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Hastings (only 45 miles London). 
GENTLEMAN’S SPLENDID MIXED FARM OF 180 ACRES 
Very choice land and occupying delightful elevated position amidst beautiful countryside with views for 10 miles towards sea. 
CHARMING OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
With many oak beams and open fireplaces. Gentleman’s cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, usual domestic offices. 


AIN ELECTRICITY. 


MAIN WATER. 
EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS, FULLY ACCREDITED AND SUITABLE T.T. 


CEN 
TWO E 


FREEHOLD £17,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


TRAL HEATING. 


XCELLENT COTTAGES. 


Live and dead stock at valuation if required and further 110 acres with buildings available. 
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QGROsvenor 1553 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS —— 


(4 lines) ESTABLISHED 1778 
, MOU Nt ST., GROSV ENOR $Q., W.1 


and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





IN A FOLD OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Near Market Town, One hour from London. Surrounded by large estates and standing in 
a beautiful timbered park. 





A CHARMING REGENCY MANOR HOUSE, 3 reception, 6 principal beds., 

baths., staff quarters. Main electricity and water. New oil thermostat central Saati. 
Three ‘cottage s. First-class T.T. Dairy and Stud Farm with direct access to the Downs 
and Gallops. Ne wly fenced paddocks and woodland about 126 ACRES. Long lease 
for disposal. Live and Dead farming stock at valuation if desired. Recommended by 
the !Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, W.1. (C.201 3) 





WEST HERTS 


Beautiful country. 21 miles London. One mile station. 





GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE in lovely position, 400 feet up, avenue drive 
approach. South aspect. 7 bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. rooms; with guest cottage of 2 bed., 
bath., 2 sitting rooms, equally well fitted and appointed. Main services. Central 
heating. Modern septic tank drainage. Garden room. Garages. Small farmery. 
Well timbered grounds with —, ne pool, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
paddocks and wood. 56 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 yo Street, London, W.1. (C.4,636). 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGent 4685) 





BERKSHIRE 


In picturesque country district about 26 miles from Town. Exceptionally popular neigh- 
bourhood. Convenient for Ascot and Windsor. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE 


with hall, 2 reception 

rooms, large kitchen and 

scullery, 3 bedrooms, fitted 
furniture, bathroom. 


Main water, gas and,elec- 
tricity supplies. Garage, 
etc. 
Attractive gardens with 
lawns, herbaceous borders, 
small orchard and over 
¥%, ACRE 





REDUCED PRICE £5,250 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, W.1 





Co., Ltn. 
RURAL HERTS. 


Amidst open country only 19 miles from Town. 400 feet up; delightful views. 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with large hall, 5 reception 

rooms, 23 bedrooms (20 

fitted basins (h. & c.), 4 
bathrooms, ete. 


Central heating, main elec- 

tric light and power. Co’s. 
water 

Cottage, 3 garages. Squash 


court and timbered grounds 
of about 7 ACRES 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Rent £300 p.a. Premium for lease, school furnishings, etc., £5,250 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, W.1 











THE ESTATE HOUSE 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhead 


CYRIL JONES, ras. sone 





THREE GABLES, BEACONSFIELD 


THIS CHARACTER HOUSE 
In a favoured situation. 





OAKTREE HOUSE, BRAY 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Exceptionally well planned and appointed. On rising ground 
near station and golf. 





ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
With lawn to water’s edge. 





Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. Five bed, 2 bath, 2 reception, breakfast room. Garage. | With 5 bedrooms, 2 tathroces, 3 “a rooms. 


Garage. Delightful grounds of 14% ACRES. Excellent OAK FLOORS. CEN 


VACANT POSSESSION 





Details from: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 


YTRAL HEATING. 
order. Garden of easy maintenance. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

For Sale privately or by Public Auction Mar. 31, 1949. For Sale privately or by Public Auction April 28, 1949. PRICE ONLY £7,500 
Details from: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., aS above. 


Riverside lawn, landing ‘stage, 
ON ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL REACHES OF 
THE THAMES. 
WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 














"T RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


#ROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ““Cornishmen, London.”’ 





URREY. (Waterloo 25 minutes.) ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE 

RESIDENCE in open position. Well planned and in excellent order. Five bed., 

2 bath., 3 rec., usual offices. Garage. Garden of about % ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD 

£9,500. he comme nded by the Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley 
Street, 1 





24 ACRES QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


NEw FOREST BORDERS. 4 miles Brockenhurst, rural DELIGHTFUL 

MODERN REPLICA in first-class condition throughout. Halls, 4-5 reception, 
2 bath., 5 main bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 rooms over. Cottage annexe (3-4 bed., bath., 
ete.). Main water and e.l. Farm cottage, double garage, T.T. cowhouse for 9. Spacious 
lawns, walled kitchen and fruit garden, pastureland.—TRESIDDER & Co. (10,262) 





FPRINTON-ON-SEA. £4,750 FREEHOLD. ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT 
MODERN RESIDENCE, opposite the sea and golf course. Two reception, 6 bed., 
bath. Main services. Garden.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. 





ANTS. Lovely part of New Forest. CHARMING CHARACTER RESI- 

DENCE, in excellent order. Hall, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms. Main services. Central heating. Aga cooker. Three garages, stabling. 
COTTAGE. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses. 2% ACRES 
FREEHOLD. Inspected and strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South 
Audley Street, W.1. (13,936) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17 BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 





OFFERS INVITED FOR THE FOLLOWING BEFORE AUCTION 


THe GABLED HOUSE, HERMITAGE, NEAR NEWBURY, BERKS. 400 feet 

up in this delightful district; well planned and nicely fitted house (2 floors only), 
square hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 6 bed (basins and built-in furniture), bath; co’s electricity 
and water, central heating, Aga cooker, double garage, garden and woodland. 
NEARLY 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 





FAIRLANDS, FAIRMILE LANE, COBHAM, SURREY. A charmingly appointed 

HOUSE with oak floors and other features; hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 5 main bedrooms, 
2 bath, staff flat, all mains, part central heat, 2 garages, garden about AN ACRE. 
FREEHOLD. 





Broad OAK, BUCKLEBURY, BERKS. On the hills between Reading and 

Newbury; cottage- style residence in a natural woodland of 10 acres 3 sitting, 
cloaks, 5-6 bed (basins), 2 bath, co.’s electricity and water, central he ating, 2 garages, 
en-tout-cas court. FREEHOLD. 





WOocpsipE, OAKLEY GREEN, WINDSOR FOREST, BERKS. Cottage- 

style residence in rural position, 3 miles W indsor, 3 sitting, 6 bed com) 
2 bath, co.’s electricity and water, garage, etc. Garden and paddock. 7 ACR 
FREEHOLD. 


Auctioneers, WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





POLEBROOK HALL ESTATE, 


NEAR OUNDLE, NORTHANTS 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 11 LOTS, PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, APRIL 2, 1949, AT PETERBOROUGH 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
347 ACRES 


INCLUDING LOVELY OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
OF POLEBROOK HALL 


Partly dating from the Tudor era, Comprising 5 reception 
rooms, billiards room, galleried central hall, some 20 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
AMPLE WATER. 

Lovely old gardens. 


Excellent range of hunter stables and garages around 
a quadrangle. 





Two cottages, a flat, gardener’s house, park and paddocks 
with VACANT POSSESSION. 


THE INTERESTING OLD FARMHOUSE POLE- 
BROOK MANOR HOUSE with home farm, subject to 


tenancy. 


Also RECTORY FARM (290 Acres) with Polebrook House 
dating from 15th century or earlier, in village. 


17th-CENTURY HOUSE, ‘‘THE GABLES”’ 


SINGLE COTTAGE. BLOCKS OF COTTAGES AND 
VARIOUS ACCOMMODATION LOTS. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & VERGETTE, Priestgate, Peterborough, and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





NORTH ESSEX 


Outskirts of Braintree. 
A LITTLE GEM OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 4 ACRES 


including large paddock. 

Lounge hall, 3 good recep- 

tion, 2 double and 2 single 
bedrooms, bath. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. 
GARAGE. STABLES. 


Partly walled garden with 
plenty of produce. 


100 yards from bus service on the Braintree-Chelmsford road. 


£6,750 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 


SOMERSET 


Eight miles Frome and 12 Bath. 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES OR 53 ACRES 
INCLUDING NEARBY WOOD AND PRIVATE TROUT STREAM 


GEORGIAN MANOR ! ] 
HOUSE 


near Downside Abbey. 


Four reception, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


Garage, tennis court, well- 
timbered gardens with 
small lake and paddock. 
There is 3-mile of trout 
fishing and the woods afford 
excellent shooting. 





£8,500 with 5 acres or £12, 500 for the whole. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


eunanatehas 1799 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





BERKSHIRE 


3 miles Ascot. 4 miles Windsor. 


SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Entrance_hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
MAIN SERVICES. TELEPHONE. 
GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 


WELL.LAID OUT GARDEN OF % ACRE 
Vacant Possession 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


(Subject to contract). 


Secluded situation adjoining Claremont. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


CHARMING GARDEN, 
Vacant Possession on completion 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


(Subject to contract). 





Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (CENtral 9344.) 














MONTGOMERYSHIRE—SHROPSHIRE BORDER 
Shrewsbury 17 miles, Welshpool 6 miles. 
A charming Freehold Residential Property, GUNLEY, CHIRBURY 
Part of Tudor period with fine oak Lom nie and remainder Georgian style. 
: Standing in a nicely timbered 
setting with extensive views of 
the Montgomeryshire-Shrop- 
shire hills. Outer hall, inner 
hall (oak panelled), library (oak 
panelled), 3 reception rooms, 
13 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
domestic offices. Garages. 
Stabling. Nicely laid out and 
maintained pleasure garden. 
Two highly productive kitchen 
gardens. Gardener’s house 
(5-roomed) Fishing rights. 
With rich eae * i, the whole approximately 37 ACRES 
PRIVATE TREATY 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE—SHROPSHIRE BORDER 
LLWYN-Y-GROES 
Five miles ~~ Oswestry, central to Shrewsbury and Chester. 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
With modern amenities x. old- 
world character. Good repair. 
Accommodation: Oak panelled 
entrance hall, carved oak stair- 
case (Jacobean), 3 reception, 
sun room, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, modernised domestic 
offices and staff rooms, gent’s 
cloak, 3 bathrooms, w.c.s. 
Garden nicely timbered giving 
ideal setting. A five-roomed 
lodge. Good outbuildings. Main 
electricity. 
69 ACRES rich pasture , 
VACANT POSSESSION. An additional farm, 59 acres, subject to tenancy. 
Auction Sale March 16 at Oswestry unless previously sold. 





” inentheninine NORMAN R. LLOYD & CO., F.A.I., Welshpool, Oswestry and Ellesmere 
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QRosvENon 80, LONDON, Ws WILSON & CO. i 


GODALMING, NEAR CHARTERHOUSE CARING HOUSE, LEEDS, KENT SUSSEX. HAYWARDS HEATH 


Highest part of this favourite district. 1 hour London. Easy reach main line station. Perfect seclusion. Main line station 7 miles. 








Maar 
wue 


‘ie 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


enjoying fine views. 1 mile station, 45 minutes London. SN ee cee Ce cae eee ie tay “enone 

6-7 beds (basins), 2 baths, 3 reception. Main services. Ample stabling, garage and outbuildings. Central heating. Four beds., bath., 3 rec. Main electric light and water. 

Garage. Really charming garden of instant appeal to | Electric light and Esse. Walled garden and paddock. | Five-roomed cottage Bs — Lovey wees 
garden lovers. Paddock, etc. ABOUT 1% ACRES gardens. mery. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,750 WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23 Mount 


£8,250 WITH 4 ACRES For Sale with Vacant ae or by Auction on 
Sole Agents: Wison & CO., 23 Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILson & CO., 23 Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 

















STOWMARKET R. C. KNIGHT & SONS AND CAMBRIDGE 


130 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 








EAST SUFFOLK ON OUTSKIRTS OF FAVOURITE SURREY VILLAGE 
14 miles from market town and main line. MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHARACTER 
MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE In ideal situation with views to the Hascombe Hills. 
With all modern conveni- ORIEL COTTAGE, SHAMLEY GREEN a 
ences. Overlooking village Two reception rooms, 4 bed and — beg bathroom. Electric light. Constant 
Green. Garage and useful outbuildings. 
ABOUT 2’. ACRES 
Three reception, domestic For Sale by Public Auction in April (unless sold eee 
offices with Esse Minor, Auctioneers: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130 Mount Street, London W.1 
5 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
iesanenmen GUILDFORD, SURREY 
In position of exceptional beauty with views over valley and woodland. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY THE LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
AND WATER. AIRYWOOD, WARWICKS BENCH 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 Bh domestic offices with every convenience, 6 principal 

bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, self-contained 3-room flat for staff. Main 

CENTRAL HEATING. services. Central heating. 

Double garage. Non-attention eo tennis court. Terraced and natura gardens in all 

/ell-displaye is mn. i 3 BOUT 2. ACRES 

Well-displayed gardens, tennis lawn, in all about 4% ACRE For Sale by or. cs the Garing jaataae prevtousty old) 
FREEHOLD PRICE £5,250 Joint Agents: Messrs. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAy, 8 Quarry Street, Guildford; 

Sole Agents: R. C. Kniaut & Sons, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130 Mount Street, London, i. 














quriinse CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON = °3,22322;y 


(2 lines) 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY 




















A CHOICE SMALL ESTATE ON THE FRINGE SOME FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS ee es ete aie nl 
perfect situation overlooking bay and 
OF THE COTSWOLDS MARLOW, NEAR LEINTWARDINE, HERE Toncy | estuary, close ’bus. MOST DELIGHTFUL MATURED 
Between Shipston-on-Stour and Chipping Norton. RT Te rte AEA CORTE. Fi Hey, | PROPERTY, drive approach, secluded. Square hall, 
In lovely country. Sten nee, GSGA. Stadcenen, teks chedelalie ae cloakroom, 3 rec., 5 bed. (1 h. and c.), bathroom, compact 
20 ACRES howe 7 cttage," ytenlvebulldings High quality | OMe, May eee Mr eae ome ce 
FINE GEORGIAN COTSWOLD HOUSE OF pasture and arable. Shooting and trout, fishing. 2 kitchen gardens, orchard.—Agents, Cheltenham, as above. 
ACRES. Privately or by Auction, March 21.— 
CHARACTER NEAR VILLAGE Auctioneers, Shrewsbury (as above). - 
9 > £ vet -12 a i - 
ne ES ee, ee eee OSSALL GROVE, NEAR SHREWSBURY. Lovely | COTSWOLDS. 8 ACRES. £5,950. Near a lovely 
p ‘ — 4 spot, drive approach, 34 miles Shrewsbury. GEOR- village and good bus service. 10 miles Cheltenham. 
Main e.l. Central heat. “Aga’’ cooker. Three first-class GIAN H OUSE, 3 rec., 7 bed., 2 bathrooms. Electric light, Charming modernised Cotswold house of character in 
cottages. Fine buildings and stables (7 boxes). Model | Aga cooker, main water, central heat. Garages, stable, lovely spot. 2 good receptions, 5 beds, 2 bathrooms. 
cowhouse. Grounds, parklike land. cottage. Attractive grounds and woodland, 9 ACRES. Modern offices. Esse cooker. Garage and_ buildings. 
POSSESSION. £16,000 acme + Mle a March 22.—Auctioneers, aes sake Ce oe in the market. 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). E - : - - r Soy ag i 
TERN HILL HALL, NEAR ee eS 
yg yee y= FINE MODERN I 
TAUNTON 5 MILES. 2), ACRES. £5,000 3 rec., 8 principal bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. Main NEAR BUCKINGHAM. £4,950. In a quiet village 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY. electricity. Three cottages, farmery and buildings. Attrac- 2+ miles from the town. OLD COTTAGE RESI- 
Suntrap position, high up, Blackdown Hills. Three tive grounds, prolific walled garden, ‘and pasture, 70 ACRES. DENCE OF CHARACTER. Lounge hall, 2 rec., 4 bed., 
rec., 4 bed., bath. Main electric light. Garage. Good garden Privately or by Auction, March 22.—Land Agents; 2 bath. Main electric light and water. Garage 2 cars, 
and field.—_CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, BALFouR & COOKE, Shrewsbury. Auctioneers, Shrewsbury 2 greenhouses, productive garden, with plenty of fruit 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. (as above). 1 ACRE.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 














MUSeum STRUTT & PARKER BRACKETT & SONS 








5625 
, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 House Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors. : : 
and at LEWE ~ ww HEL aaron. PLYMOUTH and Llyswen, WALES 27/29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. Tel: 1153 (2 lines) 
DEVON IN THE PICTURESQUE VALLEY “GILHAMS BIRCH,” JARVIS BROOK 
OF THE TEI GN (Within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells and Crowborough.) 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
A conveniently planned Built’ in the old Sussex 
Modernised Residence style, with gardens and 
Lounge hall, cloak room, grassland. 
3 reception rooms, 9 prin- 
cipal va ond dressing IN ALL ABOUT 
rooms. 4 bathrooms, ser- 
vants’ quarters. Main elec- 3 ACRES 


tricity. Garages. Stabling. 


9 s > 
2 cottages. 2 reception, study, 6 bed- 


SMALL HOME FARM rooms, bathroom. 
extending to approximately 
acres, about 25 acres in Usual offices. 


hand, the remainder let on 


agricultural tenancy. Useful range of outbuildings 





Very valuable stretch of Salmon, Peel and Trout Fishing 1} miles of River Teign. For Sale by Public Auction (unless previously pote of) at the Castile Hotel, 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, March 11, . Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. 
Exeter (Tel : Exeter 3934-5) and Messrs. StruTT & PARKER, Property Department; Stoneham & Sons, 108a, Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 


49, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (Tel : MUSeum 5625). * Auctioneers Offices: BRACKETT & SONS, 27/29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells 
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z= JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





KENT. CLOSE TO SUSSEX BORDER 


On bus route; within daily reach of Town. 


Approached by drive. 
A LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 
In perfect order, with fine interior woodwork. Seven 


principal and 4 other bedrooms, all with basins, 4 reception 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. 
16th-CENTURY GUEST COTTAGE with 3 bedrooms 
and bathroom. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT AND 
GARAGE FOR 3. 
AN ADDITIONAL 2 MODERN COTTAGES MAY BE 
PURCHASED. 
Delightful well-stocked gardens, kitchen garden, large 
orchard, paddock. 


IN ALL 15 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. (32,278) 








WEST SUSSEX 


Near Petworth. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUSE 
WITH OLD-WORLD FEATURES AND HEAVILY OAK BEAMED 


ONLY 18 MILES FROM LONDON 


On bus route; 44 miles main line station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RED-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
standing in park of 60 ACRES 
Highly suitable for school or institution, or for private residence. 


Approached from main 
road by drive with lodge. 
Main hall, 4 lofty Adam- 
style reception rooms, 16 ee 
bed and dressing rooms, Hall, dining room, lounge, 
3 bathrooms. Offices with modern kitchen, 4  bed- 
Aga cooker. r P / 
Electric light. Main water. rooms (each with basin), J 
Modern drainage. Central 2 bathrooms. 
heating. 
Well-timbered matured 
grounds with wide lawns. 
Fine completely walled kit- 


Completely modernised. 


re i Teed Pieb 
2 epee 


= if, Tee 
er 


CENTRAL HEATING. 





Secondary residence of 5 bedrooms. Lodge. 


Park of 60 acres. Home farm of 60 acres. Woodland 20 acres. 
IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION, except for the home farm and 2 cottages. 
For Sale as a whole, or the residence, lodge and grounds would be sold 


separately. 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 


London W.1. (83,545) 


chen garden. All in excel- 


MAIN WATER. 
lent order. 








Four cottages. OWN ELECTRICITY. GARAGES AND STABLES. 


FINE OLD BARN. 


Attractive gardens and market garden. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley 


Square, London W.1. (33,216) 





By direction of the Trustees of the late Mr. Seymour Pleydell- 


ouverie. 
RUTLAND 
Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 6 miles, London in 2 hrs. 
WHISSENDINE HOUSE, 
Containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic quarters. 
MAIN DRAINAGE AND GAS. OWN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Walled garden, kitchen garden, paddock. 
EXCELLENT STABLING 
30 ACRES of good pasture (let) 

3 GARAGES, COTTAGE, FLAT, OUTBUILDINGS, 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE, 
except the pasture land. 

For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) at the 


Victoria Hall, Oakham, Rutland, on Wednesday, 
April 6, 1949. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RoycE, Oakham (Oakham 20), 





YORKSHIRE 
Main line station 6 miles. 


A considerable and self-contained part of 
A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY 
MANSION 


with exceptionally large rooms TO BE LET. 


Suitable for religious, educational, municjpal, research or 
other bodies, or for storage purposes. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


In first-class order. 


Details from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
London W.1. 





By order of the Administrators of the estate of the late Mr. 
J.C. Blooman. 


GABLEHAYS, SPRINGFIELD, 
CHELMSFORD 


Comprising 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
(with basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS, 4-ROOMED LODGE. 
MATURED GARDENS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN. 
PADDOCK 6% ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 
at Chelmsford on March 18, 1949. 


Particulars from Solicitors: Messrs. W. HILLIARD & WARD, 
70 Duke Street, Chelmsford, or from Joint Auctioneers: 
FRED TAYLOR & Co., 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 


and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 











HOBBS & CHAMBERS 


CIRENCESTER, GLOS. (Tel: 63 & 838) and FARINGDON, BERKS. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


Cirencester 7 miles. Swindon Junction 9 miles (London 14 hours). Good bus service. 
A CHARMING OLD MILL HOUSE 


Built of mellowed stone 
with Cotswold tile roof and 
delightfully situated in 
pleasant rural surroundings. 
Full South aspect. 
The residence is approached 
by short carriage drive. 
Hall, lounge, diningroom 
and study, convenient 
domestic offices, 4 principal 
and 4 attic bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main electricity 
and water. 


Garage. Productive part- 
walled garden. Stabling. 


Paddock. 





Pr sgl 





TOTAL AREA ABOUT 5 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION (FREEHOLD). PRICE £6,000 
Full details from Messrs. HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Auctioneers, Cirencester (Tel: 63 & 838). 








H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS 


NAPIER HOUSE, 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN W.C.1. 


CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS 


On high ground, ¢ mile from station, London 40 minutes. Secluded position. Near bus 
services. 


WELL-BUILT FAMILY HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 
el 


HOLborn 
4819 








Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
All main services. Electric 
radiators. Parquet floors. 
Double garage, 
Charming well-timbered 
garden. 
ABOUT 2', ACRES 


Near three well-known golf 
courses, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Personally inspected by Owner’s Agents: H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27 High 
Holborn W.C. HOL. 4819. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 3. W. evans. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.8, 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 
A. KILVINGTON. 


SONS 





SANDBANKS—BOURNEMOUTH 


Perfectly situated with private access to the delightful sandy beach. The residence has unrivalled views over Poole Bay from the Isle of Wight to the Purbeck Hills. 


This beautifully appointed, centrally heated 


MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





IS FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Lounge 26 ft. 6 in. opening into dining room, morning 
room, maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms, kitchen and offices, 


SUN ROOF. DOUBLE GARAGE, 


PRICE £21,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





For occupation and investment 


BOURNEMOUTH 


A rare opportunity to acquire an 
ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE 
adjacent to Meyrick Park Golf Course and within a few minutes’ walk of all amenities in 
the centre of the town. 
The architect-desi t hold Residential Property built as two excellent 
Soa canmauanell Flats, Villa Pomeroy, 19 Braidley Road. 


Ground floor: 2 bedrooms, 
boxroom, bathroom, 2 re- 
ception rooms, sun loggia, 
kitchen. With VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
First floor: 8 bedrooms, 
sun balcony, sun bathing 
roof, boxroom, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen. 





Let at £275 per annum 
(inclusive of rates). 


Central heating. Separate 
garages. 
- Attractively laid out garden 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hunton Road, Bournemouth, on 
April 7, 1949 
Solicitors: Messrs. OTHER, MANNING & ALLIN, Bourne Court, The Square, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52 Old Christchure h Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


PENTRIDGE, DORSET 


In this — old-world village on the edge of the renowned Cranborne Chase. Salisbury 
nd Blandford 12 miles. Cranborne 6 miles. Bournemouth 27 miles. 








The charming modernised Freehold Country Residence,} Pentridge House 


(formerly the old Rectory). 
Five principal and 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, hall, cloaks, 
complete domestic offices. 
Four-roomed bungalow, 
greenhouse, garage, stab- 
ling and outbuildings. 
Central heating. Own elec- 
tric lighting plant and 
water supply. 
Tastefully planned and 
part-walled garden with 
full-sized tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, kitchen 
, . on gardens and 2 excellent 
paddocks, the whale extending to an area of about 9 ACRE 3 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
To be Sold by Auction at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on April 19, 1949, 
at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. R. H. BEHREND, KENDALL PRICE & FRANCIS, 17 Surrey Street, 
Strand, London W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Messrs. GRAHAME SPENCER, Ferndown, Dorset. 


NEAR BEXHILL, SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position on high ground and commanding extensive views. 
24 miles from Bexhill Station (London 90 minutes). 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 








splendidly appointed and in 

perfect order. Built to an 

architect’s design and com- 
pleted in 1939. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
large lounge, dining room, 
study, kitchen. 


Double garage. 


Main water and electricity. 
a ee Modern drainage. Central 
ik : ; eee heating. 





The grounds include formal garden, kitchen garden, orchard, copse and fields, 
in all about 20 ACRES 
PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





SURREY 


Only 21 miles from London. 1 mile from Byfleet main line station. 3 miles from Woking 
town and station. 
Occupying a lovely position in a picturesque rural setting on a private estate and 
affording perfect privacy. 
The imposing and artistic modern Freehold Residential Property 
“Fairfield,” Pyrford Woods Estate, West Byfleet, nr. Woking 


The well-appointed accom- 
modation comprises 6 bed- 
rooms (5 with h. and c, 
basins), 2 bathrooms, hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, Vita glass sun 
lounge, cloakroom, house- 
keeper’s room and bath- 
room, kitchen and complete 
domestic offices. 
Large garage. Two green- 
houses. All main services. 
Central heating. 
Delightful garden grounds 
including tennis lawn, 
flower beds, kitchen garden, 
pretty woodlands, the whole 
extending to an area of 
about 3 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
For Sale privately or by Auction on the premises on March 29, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SALT HOWARD & YOUNG, 49 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 

at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


MID-SUSSEX 


In a delightful rural position to the north of the village, less than 3 miles from Hassocks 
main line station. Haywards Heath about 6 miles. Brighton 9 miles. 
A miniature country estate of great appeal. 


ACRES GATE, HURSTPIERPOINT 


A well-planned modern | 
House H 
Facing south and affording 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
panelled hall, cloakroom, 
magnificent lounge, pan- 
oe dining room, panelled 
iard room, study, read- 
ing room, excellent domes- 
tic offices including ser- 
vants’ sitting room and 
maid’s bedroom. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Complete 
central heating. Modern 
drainage. Gardener’s bun- 
galow. Double garage and 
chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Greenhouses. . 
The gardens and grounds are on a gentle southern slope and include terraced lawns, 
herbaceous borders, flower beds, kitchen garden, orchard and meadows, extending 
in all to about 15%. ACRES 
To be Sold by Public Auction (unless previously sold by Private Treaty) at 
the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, April 28, 1949. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PENNEFEATHER & Co., Candlewick House, Cannon Street, London 
E.C.4. Joint Auctioneers: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., Estate House, King Street, Maidenhead ; 
Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton 1. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


SURREY 


14 miles from London whence there is a good railway service from the local station. Ample 
sporting facilities and private 9-hole golf course in the vicinity. 
A charming and distinotive replica of a Sussex Farmhouse 


Constructed of the best 
materials and situated on 
a most exclusive private 
estate on the side of the 
hill and commanding ex- 
tensive views. 
Seven bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 well-appointed 
bathrooms, entrance hall, 
cloakroom, delightful lounge 
20 ft. by 19 ft. with genuine 
heavy oak-beamed ceiling, 
study, dining room, maid’s 
sitting room, kitchen with 
“Aga’’ cooker,  butler’s 
pantry, etc. 
Two large garages. All 
main services. Central 
heating. Toilet basins in bedrooms. The gardens and grounds are easily maintained 
and include pleasure gardens, orchard and kitchen garden, herbaceous borders, 
lawns, flower and rose beds, wooded grassland. The whole extending to an area of 
about 2 ACRES. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOL'! 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 




















Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
5 lines (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ply HARRODS Somer 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


" Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 








About one mile exclusive trout fishing (both banks) in a famous Hampshire river. 


A COUNTY HOME INCLUDING A PERIOD HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM = ¢/2 


Four reception, bedroom accommodation arranged in suites with own bathrooms, 5 maids’ bedrooms with bathroom. Complete offices. 
Gravitation water. Water-turbine electricity. 


GARAGES. SQUASH COURT. SOME 20 COTTAGES, COMPRISING THE WHOLE OF A VILLAGE. 
GARDENS, PARKLAND, WOODS, WATER MEADOWS AND FARMLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 400 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





wp ty Ben a — c.2| HEALTHY PART OF SUSSEX ¢3 
Handy for Hastings or Tunbridge Wells. ADJOINING AND FACING Ist HOLE | Convenient to a picturesque village about 4 miles from th® 
THE WILDERNESS GOLF COURSE Const. 


With private gateway thereto. Sevenoaks 10 minutes by 
Srequent bus. 


‘ 





WELL-APPOINTED MODERN . 
FINE 17th CENTURY SUSSEX 





RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6/7 bedrooms, 2 bath- ARTISTIC AND BEAUTIFULLY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
rooms, usual offices. Co.’s electric light, excellent water Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and drainage. APPOINTED RESIDENCE electric light and modern conveniences. 
COTTAGE. GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. DOUBLE 4 . 9 ; . ais 4 Farm buildings. Garage 4 cars. Several useful 
GARAGE. COW STALLS. PIG STIES, Etec. wi ee ete ecu outbuildings. 


Delightful yet inexpensive grounds together with 40 acres 


: ; : Beautiful g s inexpensive aintain. 
Lovely but inexpensive garden with natural woodland. grounds inexpensive to maintain. Trees and 
of woodland, 10 pasture, 8 arable. 


ubs. Lake, about 6 acres of orchard, arable and grass 








IN ALL NEARLY 60 ACRES ABOUT 11, ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,900 land. 
ONLY £10,500 VACANT POSSESSION. IN ALL ABOUT 112 ACRES 
7 . sea 4 te : Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., HARRoDs LTp., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W1 
is 0s ee ee ee or 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, Swi Ch el. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). KENsington 1490. Eztn. 309). 
CORNWALL c.3 
FOLKESTONE c.3 CHARMING ESHER c.3 BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT 
UNIQUE POSITION NEIGHBOURHOOD About 450 ft. above sea — 8 miles Wadebridge, 9 miles 
3odmin. 


Ete Af £§A Go 
AM i ob its 











LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED DISTINCTIVE REPLICA OF A SUSSEX CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT 
sien pega «gece se FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
es Anne style, ct access 4ees. ’ 5 ighest re atari Ss i sic . 4 
a cee oma seungline, socun, boudele, ¢ bed. Constructed of oo. service to facing south. Lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 | Modern drainage. Co.’s water. Garage. Stabling. Useful 
Main services. Central heating automatically and thermo- : bathrooms, . outbuildings. 
statically-controlled. Main services, 2 large garages, well wooded grounds. | Gardens and grounds with lawns. Large kitchen and fruit 
Easily maintained o at id an 7 to great advantage Orchard, kitchen garden, herbaceous borders. gardens, arable and moor land. 
y maintained garden, laid- sat advantage. 
d : I 2 E IN B 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE N ALL ABOUT ACRES ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD LOW PRICE, FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





AUCTION APRIL 26 (if not sold privately) 

GRAYSHOTT HOUSE, NEAR HINDHEAD H/c.3 
THIS VERY WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

n excellent order, facing south with fine view over Wag- 


goners Wells and other National Trust land. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms and dressing 
room (6 basins, h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND 
WATER, 

CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 
Charming but inexpensive grounds of about 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

(except one cottage) 





Solicitors: Messrs. MACPHERSON & LAWSON, Beacon Hill Chambers, Hindhead. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1, 
and 56A High Street, Haslemere (Tel. 953/4). 
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WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON Tol, 2a 





By direction of Sir Anthony Cope, Bart. 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 


EVERSLEY MANOR ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 


35 miles from London. Electric train service 
from Camberley. 


1,043 ACRES 


THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


reputedly built by John James of Greenwich, 
is a beautiful example of architecture of the 
period. 


Four reception, 7 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. ALFRED PEARSON & SON, Fleet, Hants, 





MAIN SERVICES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 
Landscape garden. 


FIVE FARMS. WOODS. COTTAGES. 
ACCOMMODATION FIELDS. 


Auction as a whole or in lots Friday, 
April 22, 1949 (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Surveyors: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Westgate Chambers, Winchester. 
and Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 








SUNNINGHILL 


Dens MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, +s. roo 








~ HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
A WILLIAM AND MARY MANOR HOUSE 
of great charm and beauty. In perfect order. 





9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, well-planned 





By order of the executors of the late Mrs. E. M. Strachan, 
PETHORPE,’”’ ASCOT 
AN EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE 
With views across the Heath and Race Course. Extremely 
comfortable and in perfect order. 








“CARDIGAN, SOUTH WALES 
THE PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
34 miles from Cardigan. On omnibus route. 





COUNTRY HOUSE with 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 





domestic offices. Central heating. Main services. ; 5 centre nati i i D 
3 COTTAGES. GARAGE. STABLING. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main tion rooms, central heating. Main services. 2 garages: 
services. Central he. ating. Range of outhouses. 
20 ACRES (15 ACRES PASTURE) COTTAGE. Garage for 3 cars. GARAGE FLAT. 5 COTTAGES (one with Vacant Possession). 
FREEHOLD £20,000 Excellent stabling. 
: ; pS ae ea » ACRES CROWN LEASE £5,500 29 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

Highly recommended by Sole Agent: Mrs. N.C. TUFNELL, | An Be: Bose inspection is encouraged by the Sole Agent, 

as above. Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply, Owner’s Sole Agent, Mrs. C. N. TUFNELL, as above. 








ROBERT DUFF & PARTNERS 
6 THE PANTILES, ELMERS END STATION, BECKENHAM, KENT and 
27, HIGH STREET, BECKENHAM, KENT 
Tels: 7078, 2535, 6481 





= 


FAWKE COMMON, SEVENOAKS, KENT. A DELIGHTFUL SECLUDED 

RESIDENCE standing in 12 acres of grounds consisting mainly of flower gardens, 
natural woodlands and ornamental trees. Commanding magnificent views over the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex. Ten bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 cloakrooms, dressing 
room and smoking room. Two well-appointed bathrooms, separate toilets. Large 
well-fitted kitchen with Aga cooker, larder and butler’s pantry. Scullery leading to 
garage, store room and two staff rooms. Centrally heated Ae da with constant 
het water supplied by Ideal boiler No. 15. FREEHOLD £1 





HISLEHURST, KENT. In magnificent semi-rural surroundings with commanding 

views over acres of lovely commons and yet only 30 minutes from the centre of 
London. DOUBLE FRONTED, ARCHITECT DESIGNED, DETACHED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARM. Many splendid features. Four be drooms, 3 receptions, 
well equipped kitchen quarters, all modern conveniences. Gardens beautifully laid 
out front and rear with greenhouse, etc. Built-in garage. Recommended, FREEHOLD 
£5,800. (Folio 937) 





Recommended Agents for the residential areas of Beckenham, Bromley, Shortlands, 
West Wickham and Hayes, Kent. Consult us for all available properties. Duffs’ 
“Property Gazette’’ on request. Open all the week end. 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
COUNTRY DEPARTMENT, 111 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(Tel.: 7080) BROADSTONE AND 11 BRANCHES 


EAST DORSET 
Nestling amid the lovely Purbeck Hill country. Sheltered, but enjoying expansive views. 


Modern, arc hitect designed. Really most attractive. “ Veritable sun trap.” 
Five bed., 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Mains electricity. 


JUST OVER ONE ACRE 
EAST DORSET 


Lovely unspoilt country. 
6 ACRES 








COTTAGE. 
Six bed. (basins), 3 reception. Paddock. Kennels. Cow tyings. Electricity. 


£9,500 





EAST DORSET 
* BELLS’S HOUSE,’’ WIMBORNE 
High views. 
12 ACRES 
including paddock. 12 bed, 3 bath, 4 reception. 2 cottages (let). 
Auction in May if not previously sold 











“sussex.’ KING & CHASEMORE ogorshin in 
IN THE GLORIOUS ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


Haywards Heath 8 miles. With fine views to the South Downs. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


8 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 staff 
rooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Main water and electricity. 

Central heating. 
Cottage. 
Garage and stabling. 


Charming gardens and 
paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 
10', ACRES 





For Sale Privately or Auction later 


Sole Agents : Kinc & CHASEMORE, Chartered Surveyors, Horsham, Sussex 
(Tel : Horsham 111) 





BETWEEN HORSHAM AND STEYNING. Modern Brick and Tiled Cottage 
Residence. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, garage and outbuildings. 
Main water and electricity. Good garden and fruit trees. Paddock. In all about 
4 ACRES. For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction March 30 if not previously 
sold. Auctioneers : KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. (Tel : Horsham 111). 








CHAS. J. PARRIS amalgamated ST, JOHN SMITH & SON 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS - CROWBOROUGH - UCKFIELD 


To the Discriminating Purchaser—an UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
KENT—SUSSEX BORDER 


Two miles from Tunbridge Wells in the favoured Langton district. London 50 minutes 
by fast trains. 
A BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC RESIDENCE OF MEDIUM SIZE 
Set amidst its own glorious parkland and in perfect order throughout. The subject of lavish 
expenditure by the present owner—luxuriously fitted and appointed in every way. 





Oak panelled lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, 4 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms and 3 bathrooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom. Exceptionally 
well-appointed domestic 
quarters. All main services 
connected and central heat- 
ing throughout. 
Modern Detached Chauf- 
feur’s house. 
Pair Modern Cottages. 
Stabling block. Garage for 


four. 
Beautifully timbered 
grounds. 


Tennis court, woodland, lake and prolific walled kitchen garden, in all about 17 Acres 
For Sale Privately (or Auction later) with Vacant Possession 
Illustrated Particulars from Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS amalgamated 
with St. JoHN SmitH & SON, 67 High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel.: 272/3). 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel: 2491) 





WOOLLEY 


& WALLIS 





6 miles south of Salisbury. 


Pedigree Herd 
and comprising 
RESIDENCE 


bedrooms, 4 baths. 


TWO STAFF FLATS 





WICK HOUSE, DOWNTON 
A VALUABLE COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Very suitable for a small Stud Farm or small 


3/4 reception rooms, 6 principal and 5 secondary 


SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


Illustrated Particulars and Plan (price 2s. 6d.) in due course from the Auctioneers, Messrs. WOOLLEY «& Ww ALLIS, 
jand at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants, or from the 





LODGE 


CHARMING GROUNDS AND PARK-LIKE 


of residence, flats and about 33 acres 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) at 
The Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on T d 


The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel: 
Solicitors, Messrs. JACKSON & Sons, Ringwood. 


and at RINGWOOD 
____& ROMSEY 


MODEL STABLING 


BUNGALOW 


PADDOCKS, 


In all about 


34 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 





73 


April 19, at 2.30 p.m. 


Salisbury, 2491, 3 lines) 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


BOURNEMOUTH — 
BRAIDLEY ROA 
Exceptionally attractive ae tl Residence 
amidst countrylike surroundings in heart of 
town. Four bedrooms (2 h. and c.), luxurious 
bathroom, 24 ft. lounge, oak panelled dining 
room, cloaks, tiled kitchen. Range of 3 gar- 
ages. Delightful garden. Central heating. 
Vacant possession. For sale by Auction on 
March 22 {unions peoviousy sold). 
& RUMSEY 
, Old ‘Christehurch Road, Bournemouth. 
el. 7080 (5 lines). 
KENT 

In sheltered position on hillside on edge of 
lovely Weald. Delightful converted Kentish 
Farmhouse, 6 prin. bed and dressing rooms, 
2 sec. bed., bath., 3 rec., dom. offices, etc. 
Main water and ‘elec., tel., partial central 
heating. Garages, buildings and cottage 
(5 rooms). Gardens, grounds and pasture, 
164 acres. Possession. 

“BENCH HILL,” WOODCHURCH 
Auction April 26 or privately. 
GEERING & COLYER 
Ashford, Kent. 
MARLBOROUGH, WILTS 
With vacant possession. Freehold Detached 
Residence known as “ Freegrove,’’ standing in 
own grounds and forming one of the most 
attractive medium-size residences in this 
charming old collegiate town. Three recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 3 
w.c.s, excellent domestic offices. Picturesque 
gardens, greenhouse, store houses and garage. 
Main water, gas and electricity. For Sale by 
Auction March 16, 1949 (unless previously 

sold by Bee treaty). 
R, PINNIGER & C 
Auctioneers, Marlborough, Wilts (fel. ” Marl- 
borough 41). 
By — of the Exors. of Brig.-Gen. Easton, 
decd. 


NORTH DEVON 
About % mile from Bideford Station; within 
easy walk centre of town, sports grounds, 
cinemas, churches and good schools. 24 miles 
Westward Ho! Centre of Kingsley’s country. 
Good sporting facilities. Quiet and sheltered 
Freehold Family Residence known as 
“FAIRHOLME,” BIDEFORD, DEVON 
Containing hall, 3 rec., conservatory, veran- 
dah, 7 bed and dress., staff flat 3 rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Garage, stabling, greenhouse, 
outbuildings. Matured grounds about 2+ 
acres with orchard, tennis court, ornamental 
walks. 5 fields of pasture land adjoining about 
84 acres. Main water, electricity, gas, central 
heating. 
R. BLACKMORE & ‘SONS 
elles -L.P.. 

will offer the above for Sale by Auction at 
Tanton’s Hotel, Bideford, on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1949, at 3 p.m., unless previously 
disposed of privately. Vacant possession of 
house, grounds and outbuildings on com- 
pletion. Five fields sold subject to existing 
tenancy.—Solicitors: Messrs. WOOLLCOMBE, 
Watts & SCRIVENER, 43, Courtenay Street, 
Newton Abbot. Auctioneers: R. BLACKMORE 


AND SONS, Bideford, Devon. 


TO LET 


BREADSALL LODGE, near Derby. To be 
let on lease, with vacant ———. 
together with cottage, garage, stabling, out- 
buildings, pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
orchard, etc., extending to about 3 acres. 
Breadsall Lodge contains drawing, dining and 
sitting rooms, butler’s pantry, kitchen, scul- 
lery, etc., 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ 
rooms, bathroom and w.c.s. Four-roomed 
cottage with scullery, larder and w.c. adjoin- 
ing. Outbuildings comprise 5 loose boxes, 
tack room, tool house, 2 coach houses, cow- 
shed for 5 and loft accommodation. Electric 
light. Mains water. Rent £150 per annum 
exclusive of rates.—Further particulars and 
orders to view from the Agent: Elvaston 
Castle, Derby (59,342) 
DORKING near. Unique old Country Cot- 
tage, in beautiful countryside. Three bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main 
water, lamp lighting, telephone. Attractive 
garden, garage. £5 per week for 12 months. 
Tastefully §furnished.—Owner’s Agents: 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Street, 
Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 37938). 




















CAMPBELTOWN, KINTYRE. To let; 
attractive and well-furnished House, 3 
public rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with dressing 
rooms) maid’s room, 2 bathrooms; gas cooker 
and _ fires, electric light. Garage.—Box 1481. 
ARDIGAN BAY. To be let furnished 
annually £300 or shorter periods. Situ- 
ated 500 ft. with unique views. Four bed- 
rooms, 3 sitting rooms. Central heating, bath- 
room, ’ garage.— Box 1520 
EASTBOURNE. Flats to let. Highmead 
Manor, Buxton Road, Eastbourne’s latest 
luxury flats. Constant ‘hot water. Central 
heating. Sea views. Resident porter. Avail- 
able March.—Full details and rents from 
Messrs. FOLSHOM, Railway Station, East- 
bourne (Tel. 2350/2604). 
KENT, NR. WROTHAM (23 miles Lon- 
don). Attractive unfurnished s/c Flat in 
gentleman’s mansion. Garage. Rent £250 p.a. 
inclusive of rates.—Apply: WALKER, CROFT 
AND JARVIS, Auctioneers and Estate ’ Agents, 
Gravesend. 
WALES. Superb situation. Attractive 
*stone-built Cottage to let unfurnished.— 
Box 1519. 























WANTED 


CROYDON- Reigate-Leatherhead triangle. 
Convenient to main line station. Detached 
House required with 3 bedrooms and } acre. 
£4,000 or so.—ELLIS Copp, Surveyors and 
Valuers, Putney, S.W.15 (PUTney 4534/5). 
Usual commission required. 
SOUTH DEVON OR DORSET. Small 

House in country, near sea, on bus route. 
All modern conveniences, 4 bedrooms. Gar- 
den, approx. 1 acre land. To rent or buy.— 
Box 1500 

USSEX. Corry & CorRY are retained by 

a client to purchase a Gentleman’s Resi- 
dential Estate with farm. Essentials: Period 
Residence, 3-4 rec., staff room, 6-8 beds., 2-4 
baths. Cent. htg., main services. Cottage, 
stabling, garages. Land 75 acres min. Farm 
buildings. Only a property in perfect order 
desired.—Details to Purchaser’s Surveyors at 
aw London Office, 20, Lowndes Street, 

W.1 (SLOane 0436), who do not require any 

poled ing Please mark “SS. 


FOR SALE 


ERKSHIRE-SURREY BORDERS, in an 
attractive village near Windsor. Charm- 
ing secluded Residence for Sale. Suitable for 
an Institution or School if not required as a 
private residence. Hall, 3 reception, 14 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Detached 
garage with 5-roomed flat above. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. Delightful gardens 
and grounds, in all about 31 acres.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Agents: BUCKLAND & Sons, 
‘Windsor. Telephone 48. 
OD naness HILL, WITHIN EASY 
REACH. A Private Hotel as a going 
concern. This private country hotel is well 
situate on a main road and contains 11 guests’ 
bedrooms (mostly h. and c. and central 
heating), 2 lounges, lounge hall, games room, 
ballroom, well-laid-out kitchens and having 
extensive grounds. The property is to be sold 
completely furnished and with all fittings and 
good will. Price £17,500 freehold.—Full 
details from Messrs. ISARD, PRICE & DENNIS, 
4, Church Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex (Tel. 
3170 and 2054). 
COTSWOLDS. Delightful, carefully re- 
stored small Jacobean Manor, Cotswold 
stone, mullioned windows, leaded casements, 
drip stone gutters. Superlative order. Three 
character reception, lounge hall, exceptional 
offices, 7 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. 130 acres A.1 
land ring fence. Outstanding T.T. buildings 
carrying pedigree herd. Two _ cottages. 
Bailiff’s house. Inspection essential. —LEAR 
AND LEAR, 105, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Tel. 3548. 
D'TCHLING COMMON, SUSSEX. A 
stately Country Residence with approx. 
34 acres and having 4 reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, kitchen, scullery, pantry and 
larder, 10 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bath- 
room and 2 separate w.c.s. Price £6,500 free- 
hold.—Full details from Messrs. ISARD, PRICE 
AND DENNIS, 4, Church Road, Burgess Hill 
(Tel. 3170 and 2054). 























co: KILDARE, EIRE. A.51. A gentle- 
man’s entirely modernised and decorated 
Georgian Residence. Situated within 10 miles 
from the heart of Dublin City and standing in 
30 acres. The accommodation consists of hall, 
floored with the original black and white tiles. 
Drawing and dining rooms, fitted with marble 
Adams fireplaces. Living or music room, 
cloakroom, butler’s pantry, 8 principal bed- 
rooms, practically all having direct access to 
4 bathrooms. The kitchen and other domestic 
offices have all terrazzo flooring, fluorescent 
lighting and modern electric equipment. 
Adequate servants’ quarters. Centrally heated 
throughout by oil or coke. Main electricity 
and modern drainage. Intercommunicating 
phones and main phone. Every modern con- 
venience has been fitted for easy running. In 
the grounds a modernised agent’s cottage, 
fitted with electricity and bathroom. Walled- 
in garden of nearly 4 acres. Tennis court. 
Usual farm buildings and stabling. The garage 
has an undercover access to the house.—For 
full details of the above, and other residential 
farms, residences in Ireland, apply to TOWN 
AND COUNTRY ESTATES, IRELAND, 21, Shep- 
herd Street, off Curzon Street, Mayfair, Lon- 
don, W.1, or by telephone, GROsvenor 1873. 
ORSET. Glorious Purbeck Hills. Bourne- 
mouth 15 miles. Just available. Rare 
chance to acquire medium-size house, excellent 
cottage, few acres. £9,500.—Illustrated par- 
ticulars: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Dept., 
111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 
(Tel. 7080). 
PIADLEY WOOD, Herts border. Near golf 
club and stn. Excellent Freehold Resi- 
dence, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
8 reception rooms. Two double garages, good 
gardens. Price £10,000.—HARLAND & SON, 
69, High St., Barnet. Tel. 0070/1. 
ANTS. Between Newbury and Basing- 
stoke. In old-world village. Attractive 
small Country Residence, 5 bed., 2 bath., 
4 rec., cloakroom. Garage. 14 acres. £7,500 
open to offers.—PATRICK F. WILLIAMS, F.A.I., 
305, Oxford Road, Reading. Tel. 3579. 
1 'e@H LEICESTERSHIRE. For Sale by 
private treaty. By direction of the 
executors of the late Mrs. Mary Straker. On 
the Leicestershire-Rutland borders. The 
delightful Sporting and Residential Estate 
known as “Knossington Grange’’ (standing 
about 600 ft. above sea level), comprising an 
attractive stone-built Country Residence, 
well-timbered pleasure grounds, rose garden, 
terraced lawns, lakes, set of hunting stables, 
walled kitchen garden, small farmery, model 
dairy, 6 service cottages, and woodlands, 
together with home farm and park lands, 
Sconsboro’ Hill Farm, 4 accommodation 
holdings, the whole extending to a total area 
of 383 acres. Own water supply, electric light 
(Midland Board). Vacant possession of the 
residence, pleasure grounds, stabling, gardens, 
and service cottages will be given upon com- 
pletion.—Printed particulars with plan, and 
order to view, may be had of Messrs. ROYCE, 
Estate Agents, Oakham, Rutland. 
H{'GH WYCOMBE. ILarge residential 
House, immediately above station. Good 
position, south view, and walled garden 1 acre 
with tennis lawn and fruit. Eight bedrooms, 
8 reception, good offices, 2 garages. Freehold 
£9,000 or near offer.—Box 1342. 
NEwsuRY (nr.). Detached Country Resi- 
dence, non-basement, 7 beds., 3 rec., 
2 baths., usual offices. Garage for 2 cars. 
54 acres garden, lawns, tennis court, 2 cot- 
tages, stabling, shooting rights over 70 acres. 
Rent £250 p.a. exclusive, rates approximately 
£160 p.a. Price £1,250 for 14 years’ lease 
including some fitted carpets, fixtures and 
fittings. Immediate possession.—Per BLAKE 
AND CO., 129, Mount Street, W.1. Tel. GRO. 
3761. 
RURAL NORFOLK (Cromer 7 miles). 
Georgian-style Country House (6 bed., 
2 bath), facing south. Main e.l. Central 
heating. Timbered grounds 2 acres. Garages. 
Stabling. Vacant. £5,000 or near. Rateable 
value £30. (Ref. 414).—PERCIVAL & TURNER, 
Sudbury (Tel. 2123 and 2838), Suffolk. 
SEVENOAKS, KENT. 100-acre Freehold 
Farm (pasture 70, arable 30), with Kent 
ragstone farmhouse having beamed rooms, 
and ideal for restoration. With immediate 
possession, £8,000—PATTULLO & VINSON, 
Land Agents, Sevenoaks. 





























$. CORNISH HOTEL/RESTAURANT. 
select, compact licensed Hotel; 

eeu on important road junction in 
town, leading to yachting, bathing, and all 
amenities. Lovely .gardens and grounds. 
Year-round business resulting £10/11,000 
turnover, nearly £6,000 gross profit. Freehold. 
Possession. £15,000.—ST0c KTON & PLUM- 
STEAD, Mawnan, ‘Falmouth. Ref. 5013. 
SUSSEX 7 MILES FROM HAYWARDS 

HEATH. Gentleman’s Country Resi- 
dence, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 handsome oak panelled reception rooms, 
compact offices. Stabling for 3. Garage 8 cars. 
Lawns, rock garden, orchard, about 52 acres. 
Two lodges. Rent £450 exclusive. Company’s 
water, electrci light, power, central heating. 
Sussex—3 miles from Haywards Heath. 
Delightful small Detached Residence in good 
order, 2 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 
2 reception, kitchen. Garage. Pleasant gar- 
den. Company’s water, electric light and 
power. Freehold £4,750. 
Sussex—-5 miles from Haywards Heath. 
Manor House mellow brick, tiled roof. On 
southern slope; 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 
reception, compact offices, central heating 
throughout. Company’s water, electricity and 
power. Garage 2 cars, stabling, outbuildings. 
Three cottages. About 15 acres. Freehold 
£20,000.—Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, 
Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 

URREY. Cradled in history, with its 

glorious woodland countryside, can offer 
a wealth of attractive well-built Houses. For 
such a property consult Messrs. R. HORNBY 
AND Co., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, 
Sanderstead (2400 and 4734). 


Torquay. Freehold Residence suitable 
2 pr. more flats or as maisonette. Out- 
standing proposition. Level garden. Golf 
course. Bowls. Fishing (sea and _ rivers). 
Town and country amenities-—JONES, 36, 
Petitor Road, Saint Marychurch, Torquay. 


Torquay, DEVON. A charming modern- 
ised Tudor-style Residence comprising: 
Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, excellent 
domestic offices, 4 good bedrooms, luxurious 
tiled bathroom. Standing in secluded grounds 
of about 1 acre. Delightful views over the 
wooded countryside and Torbay. Garage. All 
main services. Te be sold complete with 
valuable collection of Louis, Dutch, and other 
rare and costly antique furnishings. Price 
£17,000 (or near offer) with immediate vacant 
possession.—I}lustrated particulars from the 
Sole Agents: PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELI, 
A.1.A.S., F.V.1., Seaton, Devon (Tel. 117), and 
at Exmouth (Tel. 3775). 
ANALLINGTON/PURLEY BORDER. 
Ideal for garden-lover or invalid needing 
ground floor rooms. In a quiet rural back- 
water. Detached Res. with lounge hall, 
4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom on ground 
floor, 3 bedrooms upstairs. Garage and work- 
shop. Lovely ? acre garden. £5,350 freehold. 
—ELLIS Copp & Co., Surveyors, Putney, 
8.W.15. PUTney 4533/4/5. (Fo. 3441) 


ESTCLIFF. Detached House, modern 

design, 7 rooms, vacant, £3,750.— 
LAMPLUGH, 54, Coventry Close, Cheltenham 
Road East, Gloucester. 


IMBLEDON COMMON (facing). 

Vacant possession, Freehold Residence. 
Two floors, 4 rec., 7 bed., 2 bath., central 
heating. Garage. Garden. On bus route close 
shops and station. Easily run and in good 
order, ready for immediate occupation.— 
Apply: Messrs. DRIVERS, JONAS & Co., Char- 
tered Surveyors, 7, Charles II Street, St. 
 oebsainets s Square, London, 8.W.1. Tel. WHI. 
911. 
WoO-bdINGHAM, SURREY. In 3 acres 

of sylvan grounds and enjoying superb 
panoramic views of the glorious Surrey hills. 
a modern Detached Residence constructed of 
the highest grade materials with polished oak 
floors and oak woodwork throughout. Oak 
panelled entrance ha!l, downstairs cloakroom. 
L-shaped lounge leadirg to loggia, large dining 
room, excellent domestic offices, 4 double bed- 
rooms with h. and c., modern bathroom, 
servants’ suite. Garage. Price £8,500 freehold. 
(Folio 3649).—For details of this and many 
similar properties, write or "phone LINCOLN 
AND CoO., F.V.I., Survevers, 83, Manor Road. 
Wallington, Surrey. W A Llington 6601 (10 lines) 
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SITUATIONS 

None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 

that Order. ey 


Vacant 


LELYWHITES, LTD., Sports Outfitters of 
Piccadilly Circus. Opportunities for young 
men recently finished military training to learn 
sports equipment trade throughout. Must be 
keen sportsmen. wee a SA 
AN and wife as Parlourman and Cook- 

Housekeeper. Good wages; regular hours. 
Country residence. Bus route, near Derby. 
Family two. State previous experience. -Two 
sisters or friends considered.—JOBSON, Broom 
Park, Duffield, Derbys. 
Wanted 


STATE MAINTENANCE MAN, experienced 

in woodwork, painting, draining, all building 
repairs to farms and cottages and greenhouses. 
House required.—Box 1516. £* 
JEX:SERVICEMAN requires position of trust. 

Administrative capabilities. Preferably coun- 
try business. Good knowledge of animals, agri- 
culture. Would consider investing capital.—Box 
438, Smith’s Bookshop, 100 High Street, Bromley. 




















ADY, age 36, with Institutional Management 

Certificate, seeks post in Country Club, 
where 2 sons welcomed in holidays. Hostess, 
Housekeeper or other suggestions. Good salary 
necessary.—Box 1505. 


HE Servant Problem! Why not import a 

German domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a selected German servant 
by return.—_COMPTON-JAMES, Axminster. 


RITER (28) seeks residential post as librarian, 

secretary, or assistant to agent. Experi- 
enced secretary. Expenses only, if regular free 
period for writing can be arranged.—Box 1518. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park. 

W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme) 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Successes: Services, June, 1948.—Navy 
Executive 9th Royal Marines ist, Sandhurst 
3 places.—Tel: PARK 7437. 


TE you can write a good letter, you can make 
money by writing for the Press.—Send for 
“Secrets of Successful Writing,’’ free: PREMIER 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 94 Premier House, 
53 Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


P2Ess ARTISTS urgently needed. You can be 
trained in your own home by famous Fleet 
Street artist to make your drawings sell.—Write 
for Free Booklet from LONDON ART COLLEGE 
(Dept. 8), 143 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


INKFIELD PLACE, nr. Windsor 

(principals, Constance Spry and Rosemary 
Hume), Residential School for training girls in 
first-class cookery, interior decoration, dress- 
making, gardening, and flower work. Facilities 
now available for secretarial training combined 
with certain of the above subjects.—Apply to the 
Secretary for prospectus and available dates for 
bookings. Tel: Winkfield Row 3231. 


OU WANT TO WRITE Stories, Articles, Poetry, 

Radio Plays, and see yourself in print? Let 
the London School of Journalism with thirty 
years’ experience of teaching by correspondence 
show you the way. New Courses—English History 
(by J. Hampden Jackson) and English Literature 
(by L. A. G. Strong). The only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors.— 
Free Book from: Applications Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon Square, 
London W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. 


LIVESTOCK 


BORDER TERRIER Dog Puppies, 9 months, 

excellent pedigree; country-reared, will 
make healthy, hardy companions, £10/10/-.— 
MELVILLE-JACKSON, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield , Sussex. 









































ACHSHUND Puppies (smooth hair) for sale, 
Red and black and tan. Reg. Kennel Club.— 
MRS. W. H. MOSS, Woolmers Park, Hertford. 


ELE-HOUND Puppies, born 1.1.49, by Champion 
Fourwents Rugg ex winning dam, bred same 
way as famous winners at 1948 Championship 
Shows.—GODMAN, Maplehurst, Horsham. 


FrAMous King Charles Spaniels and Cavaliers 
for sale from 12 gns. All types.—ROOKERY 
NOOK KENNELS, Sth. Ho!tmwood, Dorking. 
73231. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 
Spaniel Puppies usually for sale.—DOR- 
MAN’S FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 











YCHWOOD Miniature Poodles (all colours), 

Sturdy, game, and intelligent. The pups are 
reared on our 1,000-acre farm at Ewelme Park, 
Henley-on-Thames, 


GARDENING 8 


EAN AND PEA TRAINING NETS. New extra 

stout rot-proofed Green Hemp, 3 in. square 
mesh, guaranteed years; 24 ft. long, 3 ft. high, 5/-; 
by 4%, ft., 8/-; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Also new 
Poultry Enclosing Nets, extra heavy, rot-proofed; 
3 in. square mesh, 24 ft. by 3 ft., 6/-; by 4% ft., 
7/6; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Carriage paid. Sent 
at once. Also Garden Protection Nets, Cricket 
and Tennis Nets, Rabbit and Anglers’ Nets, Golf 
Practice Nets. Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Net- 
maker, Sidcup, Kent. 


LUE GERANIUM, extremely hardy, thriving 

in open ground all year round. Large blue 
flowers. 24/- doz.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 

EW and s/h Auto-Culto, British Anzani and 

Fordson Tractors, Allen Motor Scythes, 
Rotary Cultivators, Motor Hoes, Motor Mowers 
and Gang Mowers. Machines overhauled. H.P. 
terms.—FARMFITTERS, LTD., Kingshill Works, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





ee 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ONSULT J. KNOWLES, F.R.H.S., Garden 

Specialist, for all garden work including 
maintenance of window boxes. Attractive dis- 
plays for all seasons. Personal attention to all 
inquiries and quotations given without obliga- 
tion.—Uxbridge Road, Hampton-on-Thames. 
Molesey 4212. 


ONWAY COURT HOTEL, TORQUAY. This 

beautifully situated modern Hotel overlook- 
ing Torbay, offers happy holiday accommodation. 
All home comforts, excellent cuisine, farm pro- 
duce. Centrally heated. Special diets arranged. 
Children welcome. Personal supervision. Tor- 
quay 2088. 





FoR all Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. Write 
for fully illustrated catalogue, post free.— 
ALLWOOD BROS., LTD., 212 Wivelsfield Nurser- 
ies, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 





ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development can 
now be undertaken anywhere in the West 
Midlands, and expert advice and estimates given. 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
HAZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven, 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 ft. 
x 3 ft., 9/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 12/-; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 17/-; 6 ft. 
x 6 ft., 22/6 each. Quotations given for special 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants, 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
OTOR LAWN MOWERS, large stocks avail- 
able. High-grade repairs and overhauls.— 
KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 4994. 
K7ATERERS’ Great Spring Sale of superb 
quality Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
20 plants for 20/-, carriage paid. Descriptive list 
post free, from JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 
18 NEW MOTOR MOWERS, 14 in. to 30 in- 
from stock for immediate delivery. 150 
REBUILT MACHINES offered with 12 months’ 
written guarantee; all sizes; all makes. Part 
exchange and/or hire purchase welcomed.—Write 
or ‘phone for list to the Motor Mower Specialists, 
DALE JONES & CO., 81P Little Albany Street, 
London N.W.1. PADdington 2013 (4 lines). 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 


For Sale 
“@‘OUNTRY LIFE,” 1946, 1947 and 1948, com- 
plete and clean. Offers?—LARWAY, 22 


Ilminster Road, Taunton. 



































“@NOUNTRY LIFE” from Jan. 1, 1943, to Decem-— 


ber 26, 1947, inclusive, all copies complete 
and clean. Offers.—Box 1502. 


“@(N‘OUNTRY LIFE,” 550 copies (approx.), 1933 to 
1948 (some years complete). Offers.—Box 





1506. 
‘OR Sale, “Country Life,” 52 copies, Nov. 9, 

1945, to Nov. 1, 1946—MRS. PITT-PITTS, 
Milford-on-Sea, Lymington, Hants. 25/- or near 
offer. 








RESTAURANTS 


| ects meeting friends at the SF Grill and Cafe. 
Pleasant decor, lovely flowers add to your 
enjoyment of delicious food. From morning 
coffee to “before the show.”" Moderate prices, no 
house or service charge. Table reservations, 
*phone GER. 2511.—6 Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circus (1st left off Shaftesbury Avenue). 

EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve 

good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BROCHURE will describe the charm of 
“Bridge House,’”’ Ringwood, ’Phone 375. 
A® you needing rest, recreation, comfort and 

good food? Totham Lodge Residential 
Country Club offers you early tea, breakfast in 
bed, perfect food; lovely grounds with views over 
estuary, woodland walks, billiards, riding, golf 
and sailing facilities. Only 40 miles from London 
and buses pass drive to Colchester, Frinton, 
Maldon and Westcliffe. Spacious bedrooms, some 
with bath. Terms from 6 gns. single, 10 gns. 
double, no extras. Some vacancies for long or 
short periods at present available-—TOTHAM 
LODGE RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY CLUB, Hey- 
bridge, near Maldon, Essex. Wickham Bishops 
209. 




















N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to 7 gns. per week. 
Tel: Freshwater 236. 

ATH. AVONDALE HOUSE off London Road, 

offers quiet, comfortable and restful accom- 
modation with south aspect. Large attractive 
gardens. Cordon Bleu cuisine. Garage.—Apply 
for terms to RES. PROPRIETRESS. Batheastone 
8241. 








EACON HILL HOTEL, NEWTON FERRERS, 

S. DEVON. Opening at Easter under new 
ownership. Country House Hotel in 4% acres with 
private wooded path to river. Close to sea. Sail- 
ing, fishing, bathing, etc. Terms, from &7/7/- to 
£10/10/- weekly. Tel: Newton Ferrers 278. 


RRIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel. 9202 








(4 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Royalbion.”’ A first- 
class Hotel since 1826. - 
HELTENHAM, LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 


A.A.***, R.A.C. 200 ft. above the town. The 
Golfers’ Paradise, for there is not only its own 
excellent 18-hole golf course adjoining, but here 
is outstanding comfort in the best country house 
atmosphere. The cuisine is notably good and 
there is a well stocked bar. Billiards, hard tennis 
court and riding stables. Weekend dinner dance. 
Tel. 5861/2. 


OTSWOLD CLUB, BROCKHAMPTON PARK, 

near Cheltenham, for holidays. Magnificent 
Mansion with modern hotel luxuries. Excellent 
food. Oak-panelled dining hall, cocktail bar, 
ballroom. Spring-interior mattresses. 60 acres 
parkland. Swimming pool. Squash and tennis 
courts. Riding. Billiards, games room. Children 
catered for. From 7 gns. weekly inclusive up- 
wards.—Write for Brochure 16. 


OTSWOLD CHINE HOTEL, BOX, MINCHIN- 

HAMPTON, GLOS. 600 ft. up adj. common and 
golf links. Riding. Central heating throughout. 
H. and c. all bedrooms. Sunny sheltered position. 
Comfortable country house atmosphere. Stroud 
4 miles. 


ORNISH COAST. Trewinte Farm, Port Quin, 

Port Isaac. Farm Guest House overlooking 
sea; close golf links; safe bathing; own dairy; 
constant h. and c.; good cuisine. From 5 gns.— 
*Phone: Port Isaac 200. 


ASTER PARADE AT TORQUAY, Queen of the 

English Riviera. Spring flowers ... palms 
. . . Soft spring air . . . Devonshire at her best. 
Easter will be gay. Excellent hotels, dancing, 
theatres, sport, municipal orchestra. Torquay 
for Easter and your summer holiday too.—Illus- 
trated Guile with Hotel List (p. order 6d.) from 
BERKELEY HOLLYER, P.R.O., 67 Marine Spa, 
Torquay. For railway services inquire at stations, 
offices and agencies. 


EAVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 

lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the north. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “One of the stately homes of England.”’ 
Extensive grounds, fishing (private stretch on 
Ribble), golf and shooting in vicinity. SELF- 
CONTAINED SUITES AVAILABLE, GIVING 
HOME PRIVACY WITH COMPLETE HOTEL 
SERVICE. Attractive terms for bookings of 
three months and over. Brochure sent on request 
-—EAVES HALL, LTD. (Tel. No. 561), near 
Clitheroe. Quote C. 


IRE. Guests received, Private house on lake. 
Trout fishing, private sitting room, suit mar- 
ried couple, 6 gns, each.—Box 834. 


NJOY Easter at STONEFIELD CASTLE 

HOTEL, TARBERT. Overlooking lovely 
Loch Fyne. Opens April 14. Luxuriously com- 
fortable. Yacht anchorage, trout fishing, golf, 
tennis, ballroom. French chef. Home farm.— 
Personal direction CAPT. and MRS. J, E. SEARS. 
Brochure “‘A.’”’ Tarbert, Argyll 7. 


ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air, 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all theinformation yourequire. Worthing 2222. 


OOK,. NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 

BAREDOWN HOTEL. First class, licensed, 
situated in 6% acres charming grounds, in the 
centre of delightful country, 42 miles from Lon- 
don. Hard tennis courts, trout fishing, golf, all 
available. Central heating throughout. Hot and 
cold running water in all bedrooms. Excellent 
food and service. Phone: Hook 23. 


LAY and gentleman owning sunny modern 

lodge lovely western shore Lough Mask, have 
vacancies for Paying Guest sportsmen and coun- 
try lovers —GRAHAM MARTIN, Tourmakeady, 
Co. Mayo, Eire. 


EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON. Situated in 

a beautiful secluded valley by the sea. Rooms 
available from Easter onwards.—All communi- 
cations to JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor. 


LWNDURIS MANSION, LLECHRYD, CARDS. 
Up-to-date con. Home farm, poultry and gar- 
dens. Excellent shooting and 2 miles of the best 
Tivy fishing. Situation few yards off the Pem- 
Carm border. Terms 6 gns. weekly. Tel.: 
Llechryd 63. 


ANOR HOUSE, SANDGATE, KENT. Tel. 

78313. A country house five minutes from 
sea. All comforts, own poultry and garden pro- 
duce. Under the personal supervision of owners. 
Brochure on request. 


XFORD 8 miles. Double or Single, 5% gns. 

each. Beautiful gardens. Bus passes gates. 
Really comfortable centrally heated home.— 
BELL MANOR HOUSE, Gt. Milton, Oxford 
(Gt. Milton 3.) 


Pparcn TON. EBOR TOWERS HOTEL, Goodring- 

ton Sands. Facing sea and south. Good 
golfing, fishing, table tennis, billiards and bowls. 
Bathing from hotel. Easter vacancies.—Brochure 
from MANAGER. Tel: Paignton 515211. 


ARKWAY MILL HOTEL, Chudleigh, South 

Devon. Famous centre riding, golf, fishing, 
sea. Own produce. Four-roomed cottage suite, 
6 gns. weekly. 


ILL HOUSE HOTEL, BARNSTAPLE, NORTH 

DEVON. Beautiful old Georgian house set 
in delightful grounds with hard tennis court, 
home produce, every modern comfort, excellent 
cuisine. Special terms for residents. Under new 
ma t.—Tel: Barnstaple 2535. 
























































LIFF HEAD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST. 
AUSTELL, S. CORNWALL. For your spring 
holiday. Golf, tennis, sea fishing, flowers and 
lovely views out of doors. Indoors, everything we 
can think of to make you comfortable. Table 
tennis and cinema. Nearby, covered tennis courts, 
squash, badminton and riding. Clublicence. Tel: 
Par 125. 
X-OFFICER AND WIFE wish P.G.s, holiday or 
permanent. S. Devon beauty spot, % mile 
sea, on bus route. Lovely home, own poultry and 
garden produce.—Box 1522. 








AVENSDALE CASTLE, BALLAUGH, I.0.Man. 

Historical association with Nelson. For a 
restful holiday amidst beautiful mountain scen- 
ery. Golf, fishing and riding within easy distance, 
Special facilities for convalescence. Perfect ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine. Brochure on appli- 
cation.—’Phone: Sulby 254. 


ILVERLANDS, TORRINGTON, N. DEVON. 

Reopening Easter under New Management. 
Send for brochure: Ideal holiday hotel. Fishing, 
boating and bathing. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


SCOTLAND. RODONO HOTEL, ST. MARY’S 

LOCH, offers an ideal holiday amidst lowland 
lochs and mountains, with excellent free angling, 
Boating, walking, climbing. Fully licensed, 
Plentiful) country fare. Personal supervision, 
Weekly inclusive terms only 6% gens. each.— 
Write for illustrated brochure and map. 


GEE Scotland’s Romantic West from THE 

WESTERN ISLES HOTEL. No holiday so 
memorable; no comfort so complete! Overlook- 
ing Tobermory Bay in the lovely Isle of Mull, this 
famous hotel offers you everything your heart 
desires: golf; river, sea, and loch fishing; rough 
shooting; deer stalking; and, of course, an excel- 
lent cuisine. Brochure on application. ’Phone: 
Tobermory 12. 


TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450), 

HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms £5/5/- per week from 
October 15 to February 28. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court, 
Licensed, *Phone: Cirencester 835. 


YMONDS YAT. ROYAL HOTEL. Enjoy 
springtime in the Wye Valley at this first- 
class country hotel overlooking the river, noted 
for its salmon fishing. Excellent food and per- 
sonal attention. Tel. Whitchurch (Hereford) 38, 


EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 

BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class 
hotel. Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar, 
Central heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First- 
class loch and river fishing. Delightful moorland 
walks. Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


ORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoda- 
tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open all 
year. Terms: Winter 4'2 to 6 gns. ; summer 6 to 
9ens. A.A. Licensed. 


IROQUHAIN HOUSE HOTEL, BALMACLEL- 

LAN, CASTLE-DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND, 
Book now for spring and summer at this delight- 
ful country house with extensive estate including 
fishing on four lochs, tennis, bathing, walks, etc. 
Comfortably furnished; delicious food and good 
service. Fully licensed. Re-opening April 1. 


ARGRAVE, BERKS. HILL LANDS HOTEL, 
High and sunny, overlooking Chilterns, 
Central heating throughout, gas fires, h. and c. 
in allrooms. Five minutes to buses. From 6 gns, 
(Tel. 36). 


ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting. 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday, 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth, 


EST SUSSEX. Country Hotel. Buses every 

15 mins, to Chichester 2 m., and Bognor 5 m, 
Every comfort. Home produce. From 3% gns.— 
WOODFIELD HOUSE, OVING, CHICHESTER. 


INTER comfort in New Forest Mansion 

Hotel. One of the stately homes of England, 
Central heating, log fires, 3 lounges, billiards, 
card and games room, Superb cuisine. Continen- 
tal chef.—BURLEY MANOR HOTEL, Burley, nr. 
Ringwood, Hants. ’Phone: Burley 3114. 


IVELISCOMBE (Somerset) 4 miles, Beauti- 

ful timbered heath, sunny, sheltered. Ac- 
commodation 2 people, separate wing, Brendon 
hills cottage-farmhouse. Dunlopillo mattresses, 
variety farm produce, full board, attention, good 
cooking. 3% gns. each weekly. Trains met.— 
HEMBRY, Chipstable. 


TRAVEL - 


BROAD FOR HOLIDAYS? For individual 

attention to your plans for a Continental 
Holiday, call at any Dean & Dawson branch, 
A wonderful selection of Holidays, Motor Tours, 
etc., is available. If writing, state country which 
interests youu—DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. (Dept. 
44), 81 Piccadilly, London W.1, and branches. 


OLIDAYS ABROAD. Guests welcomed in 
English-run farm in southern Europe. Excel- 
lent food and wines, all comforts. Details from 
BEAMISH, National Provincial Bank, Chard, 
Somerset. i 
UST OUT! Cook’s Programme of “Summer 
Holidays in Switzerland, 1949.’’ Wonderful 
choice of over a hundred resorts in this glorious 
land of lakes and mountains. Each holiday 
specially arranged to give greatest possible bal- 
ance of currency for individual spending. 17 days 
from £30/8/6. Early booking essential.—Write 
now for your copy to: THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 
Dept. HOL/16c/SS, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or 
branches, 
EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites, Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3. (Spring/ 
Autumn) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome/ 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May 21, 
June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
date preferred. All tours filling up fast.— 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 67 Blenheim Terrace, 
London N.W.8 (Tel: MAIda Vale 4321). aa 
OUTH AFRICA, East Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, India. Sea passages close 
future. State desired date.—O.P.S.A. CLUB, 
Veryan, Cornwall. 


G WITZERLAND. Spend your Spring and Sum- 
mer Holiday at Hotel Rossli, Weesen, on the 
Lake Wallensee, near Zurich. Excellent food, 
good accommodation, h. and c. Wonderfully mild 
climate. Highly recommended. Inclusive terms 
Fes. 12-15 per day.—Write for Brochure to MRS. 
MUTHER-ODERMATT. 


WINTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 
. an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places in 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9 Reece Mews, London S.W.7. 
KENsington 0911. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 : 





Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2, England 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 























The fable of the star-seraper 


A certain Simpleton once climbed a high tree after gold, 

but just as he was reaching out to scrape a star his foot 
| slipped, and he fell. ‘Alas!’ cried he, ‘ Now my life 
must pay for my folly ! With that he came to rest face 
downward in a midden. ‘The gods are with me after 
all,’ said the Star-scraper, as he clambered up an 
even taller tree. 


Those who gamble on a succession of miracles stand to lose more than their 
dignity. Sound commerce for this country is the sale of its skill—skilled service 
or skilled merchandise. That is what TI sends abroad in the form of bicycles, 
pressure vessels, precision tubes, wrought light-alloys, traffic signs, electrical 
equipment and a thousand and one other products. 











In all GREENS 100 years’ experience 
> of building fine mowers, never has 
such remarkable value been offered as 
in this season’s range of models. 
Here for example is the GREENS . 
“ Zephyr”, a precision-built luxury 
machine which will save you or 
F, your gardenerhours of time. Widely 
used on the perfect turf of Bowling 
and golf greens, this quiet; easy-run- 
ning, close-cutting mower costs £14.17.6 
i with 14’cutters; with 16’ cutters, £16.10.0 
‘ ” Other models in the GREENS range include: 
The **‘ TUTOR *”* (Sidewheel-drive), 
12” cutters, £5.5.0, Grass Box 





and Delivery Plate 11/6 extra; The ** MONITOR ”®’ (Roller-drive), 
14” cutters, £5.15.0, Grass Box 12° cutters. . . £7.12.0 
and Delivery Plate 13/6 extra. 14” cutters. . . £8.10.0 


The “ MASTER ” Lightweight 14” Motor Mower, £36.0.0. Also“* MASTER” 
Motor Mowers in sizes 17” to 36”. From stores, ironmongers or seedsmen. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD - THE ADELPHI - LONDON Wwc2> Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, 2, and New Surrey Works, Southwark St., London, S.E.1 














KOSS'S.... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 
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Titi 


COUNTRY 


Mild sunny climate for ideal Spring vacations. 
Beautiful lake and mountain scenery. Splendour 
of sub-tropical flora (mimosas, glycines, camellias, 
magnolias). Kursaal, Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Lidos, 
Funiculars, electric-railways, steamers. 


Informations apply: Official Inquiry Office, Lugano ; 
Railways, Regent Street, London. 










Titi iit 



















































The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur 
of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 


Drambuie 


ION NNT 


m 
mt 
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The Carnations of Raoul Martin, 
Remy de Provence 


GIANT CHABAUD, ENFANT DE NICE, 
COMPACT DWARF 


Gwaranteed hand-sorted seed from Pe original 





strains selected by the 
Chabaud. The cultivation of os Annual 
Carnations, famous for their hardiness and pro- 
fusion of sweet-scented double blooms is 
within the reach of all. They should be sown 
Now under glass to produce fine plants for 
bedding out April-May to flower throughout the 
summer. Also Monsieur Martin’s nal 
selection of the finest Continental “Border” 

ypes—(Selfs, Fancies and Bizarres). Details of 
pA sa and varieties, with full cultural instruc- 
tions from G. B. a Davington, Faversham, 


ent. 
Recognised by Professional and Home Gardeners 
as the finest Carnation seed obtainable. 
Ask the man who grows them ! 
— 














KERFOOTS 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





KERFOOT 





From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley ° Lancashire 


KG4o 





Biins has someone JOHN O]ONDONS | 
os sang for Sib sate ef piece por aden 





Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES * DEFENCE BONDS 
POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 








| DIGEST OF CURRENT WRITING 


WEEKLY 


| Once again fully available at all Newsagents 




























s\ BE EARLY 


and avoid the 
Spring rush 


~ ACHILLE SERRE | 
Coley anion Gate | 


. 
Retex \: ACHILLE SERRE’s unique process for retextaring garments 


«22 BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 






















Plant Benjamin 

nt’s Rose 
Trees now, and 
you will get an 
abundance of 
exquisite 
blooms this 
coming 
Summer. 
»Rose Bushes, owing to their lon 
life, are the cheapest and best o 

all bedding plants. 

Take } wae of “4 Special Offer 
of 12 first-quality Bush Roses for 52/- 
Packing and carriage free for cash 
with order. Catalogue on request. 








BENJ.R. CANT & SONS, LTD. 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS, COLCHESTER 5 




















Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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HOT PLATE 


EFFICIENT 
AIR-HEATED OVEN 


CONSTANT ‘ 
Toi nce = 


























[ 
} Ee ze SIGNET” 
- FOR BRIGHTER : ania 
mn 
: h . MULTIPLE DUTY UNIT 
a 
2 move thor ug : (THE COOKER THAT DOES EVERYTHING ) 
7 = 

SPRING CLEANING a For the kitchen—living room there is nothing to 
: x equal this solid fuel cooker. The open fire provides 
5 First and foremost household help for more than a excellent “2diant heat, and has a closure lid for all- 
pb] sixty years, Parozone is invaluable fer Linens, = night burning, the quick boiling hot-plate has 
3 Tiles, Porcelain, Glass, Crystal and Plain é positive control and the oven is completely air 
t Woedwerk. Fellow the directions en the label. es heated having no flues to clean. The appliance is 

= finished in beautiful vitreous enamel and is self- 
i = setting—requiring only to be connected to the flue 
2 z and sealed to the front wall. An efficient back 
& a boiler provides a generous supply of really hot 


water. Ask your local dealer about it or write for 
descriptive literature. 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO. LTD.. FALKIRK ip 





PARI ZONE 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


HEAD OFFICE: GLASGOW AND AT LONDON AND NOTTINGHAM 


‘annie 
Nam PoRceLaIn 




















MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO 1.M.KING GEORGE VI, 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


British Latches aN 
Boibiak Heme ; ALSO CAMERER CUSS 


- os x heal Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET * LONDON * wel 


The ‘ Puritan ' Watch shown on the left 
of the illustration is a typical example 
of mid-seventeenth century craftsman- 
ship. By its side is shown a modern 
precision-made wrist watch, typical 
of those you will find at Camerer 
Cuss. impeccable in appearance and 
exemplary in their time-keeping, they 
are all backed by the Camerer Cuss 
reputation—a reputation gained and 
sustained over a century and a half. 























WORKS:- LONDON, LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW & LEEDS. 





























MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


RO N U K ay 


ronnmexme ~SANITARY POLISHES 


Sanitary Polish GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY" 
TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 






GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 








RONUK ARE OBTAINED 
LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMIT RO a o: 
PORTSLADE USH K N 
SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS 7 soem senna 
Bist ARIE 











f sseazetn Hitritit Addresses : 
; eeeaseae. 


wees 
HHH psiesssasteczs: Works : Loughborongh. London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
ses a Tel. : 2691 Tel. : Vie. 5409 
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Charming Ranelagh suit to turn admiring eyes your 
way—whichever way you turn. Styled with a classic, 
nipped-waist jacket and a fanfare of pleats. In grey 


flannel also self-coloured woollen; ice, turquoise, 
donkey and navy. Sizes 6 to W. 


£6 £8 6% 


ly, 














LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW 


LEWIS 


MANCHESTER . 


LEEDS 


HANLEY 


BIRMINGHAM 


LEICESTER 
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Harlip 


MISS MARGARET ELIZABETH CRIPPS 


Miss Margaret Elizabeth Cripps, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Cr’pps, of 169, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7, and Cape Town, South Africa, is to be married in May to Baron Pascal de Flotow, son of 
Madame M. van der Straeten, of 45, Avenue de Belgique, Antwerp 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET Li ee 
COVENT GARDEN ra Sf 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


¢ 


ADVERTISING AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, ; 
London n* 23 : 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2}d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





HUNTING CONTINUES 


N the event a most decisive vote in the House 
I of Commons defeated the Bill for the Pro- 

hibition of Coursing and Hunting brought 
forward by Mr. Seymour Cocks. Rejection by 
214 votes to 101 was a resounding victory for 
the defenders of field sports, and there can be no 
doubt now about the fate of the second Bill to 
stop fox-hunting if the promoters persist in 
bringing it forward for Second Reading on 
March 11. This result was obtained through 
the intervention of Mr. Tom Williams, the 
Minister of Agriculture, who had warned his 
Cabinet colleagues that the farming community 
were thoroughly disgruntled at the proposed 
interference with their sports and that if the 
Bill were allowed to go forward the Government 
would forfeit the willing co-operation of many 
in the food production campaign and would 
probably lose some rural seats at the next 
General Election. Mr. Herbert Morrison saw to 
it that all Ministers, from the Prime Minister 
down to the most junior under-secretary, were 
there last Friday to vote against the Bill. Left 
to a completely free vote of the House the 
division would have been closer, but probably 
the Bill would have been defeated. One cannot 
help wondering now how the story got about that 
there were 400 M.P.s pledged to support the pro- 
hibition of fox-hunting and other field sports. 

Those who read Hansard will find in the 
full report of the debate some first-hand evi- 
dence about these sports which is very different 
stuff from the propaganda that has been so freely 
put about recently by societies which thrive on 
gruesome tales and disregard of the facts. It 
is well that the truth should be put on record in 
the journals of Parliament, because these agi- 
tations will crop up again. There will be kindly 
people, ignérant of country ways, who will give 
them financial;support. 

Earl Winterton said some true things in 
an amusing wdy about the mentality of the few 
who are most active in these agitations. ‘‘There 
are the Bioomsbury boys who delight in the 
satirical phrase ‘huntin’, shootin’ and fishin’,’ 
and none of them, or their patron saint, Oscar 
Wilde, ever indulged in hunting, shooting or 
fishing because these outdoor sports require 
courage, endurance and physical fitness, all of 
which are anathema to them. Then there are 
those requiring the attention of the psychia- 
trist, who find in the companionship of animals 
the solace they cannot find in friendship with 
their fellows.” 

No less effective were the speeches made 
by Sir Jocelyn Lucas and Lt.-Col. Dennis 
Boles, who recounted their experiences of two 
of the sports, badger-hunting and stag-hunting, 
which the Bill would have prohibited. Listening 
to these two country gentlemen any open- 
minded Member of Parliament must have dis- 
counted heavily the stories of cruelty that have 






been spread abroad so widely. Certainly it is 
most desirable that there should be no kind of 
foundation for the repetition of such stories in 
the future, and those who care for the traditional 
sports of the countryside will do well to insist, 
as the M.F.H. Association has done, on a code 
of conduct that makes avoidable cruelty a 
crime in the world of sport. 


TATE GALLERY RESTORED 


LL the galleries at the Tate are now open, 
except for the furthest portion of the long 
central hall built by Lord Duveen for the display 
of sculpture. This great columned space, while 
conferring a roomy dignity on the building as 
a whole, has the drawback of being so large in 
scale that all but the most massive sculptures 
are dwarfed in it, while its classical columns are 
not the best background for modern abstract 
works. As recoloured and rehung, the picture 
galleries have a light and stimulating atmos- 
phere. The general arrangement is the same, 
with the French School filling the five galleries 
in the short side to the right, and the British 


BPBABAAAAAAAAMAA2AM2™ 


PIERCING LOVELINESS 


tid man an exile yearning for his country 
Or foot-sore pilgrim doubting of his goal 
That beauty stirs such strange heart-stricken 
longing 
To be at one with Nature, soul to soul ? 


Would he retrace the dual, human footsteps, 
Forgo the separate, individual breath, 
Renounce the man, re-enter primal being, 
He who now shudders at mere thought of death? 


Is he a lost and fainting shipwrecked sailor 
Sighting a land too far across the foam, 
Or little prince who from a distant schoolroom 

Can glimpse at times the towers of his home? 


ANNA DE Bary. 


School, including the five re-opened Turner 
Galleries, those in the long left side, ending in 
the Sargent room also newly re-opened and hung 
again with crimson brocade. Three rooms are 
still occupied by the Wilson Exhibition, and 
will presumably house other loan collections. 
One of the Turner rooms, containing a selection 
of his water-colours, to be changed from time 
to time, gives into a room (half of it plunged in 
semi-darkness) devoted to the contemporary, 
non-Chantrey, English paintings acquired by 
the Tate’s recent subvention from the State. 
As the collection grows, and the more acceptable 
Chantrey acquisitions return, congestion will 
again become a problem until the circuit of 
galleries is finally completed. But for the 
moment the collection is beautifully hung, well 
balanced, except for its relative weakness in 
Constables, and contains a number of novelties. 


TREE PRESERVATION ORDERS 


INCE last July local planning authorities 

have had the power to make Tree Preserva- 
tion Orders for any single trees, clumps of trees, 
or woodlands, in their areas, which they con- 
sider it ‘expedient in the interests of amenity”’ 
to preserve. The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has now circulated to them a “ model 
form” of Order together with a broadminded 
and sensible memorandum on the policy which 
the authorities will be expected to adopt. All 
who do not take too much for granted the part 
of the hedgerow elm, or that of scattered groups 
of oaks and other broad-leaved trees, of holt 
and hanger, of copse and spinney in producing 
the characteristic beauty and animation of our 
countryside will be overjoyed to find that all 
these are rated not less precious than the more 
formal avenue or deliberately ornamental 
plantation. Just as cheering is the Minister’s 
declaration that the prevention of ill-considered 
felling must not be confined to possible National 
Parks or areas of outstanding scenic beauty; 
that areas where comparatively few trees and 
woodlands are to be found, not to mention the 
trees in and around built-up areas, may be just 
as important. As to the “expediency” of mak- 
ing particular preservation Orders, it is good 
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commonsense to suggest the leaving alone of all 
properties owned by such corporate bodies as the 
National Trust, and, to a more limited extent, 
of private woodlands known to be efficiently 
managed. The only two contentious matters 
arising from the Memorandum are the extent 
to which the new machinery of preservation will 
actually meet the dangers of a situation in 
which Board of Trade felling licences are issued 
solely out of consideration for timber needs, and 
the amount of compensation which may be 
expected by owners after refusals of permis- 
sion to fell. The Ministry’s attitude to the 
latter question is that compensation should not 
be paid in cases where felling would be bad 
forestry, and that single trees or groups of 
trees ‘‘ usually have no commercial background.”’ 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


NY who may have expected to see a spec- 
tacular, or even recognisable, reduction in 
unessential and disfiguring outdoor advertise- 
ments as a result of the new Regulations which 
came into force last August, under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, will have been 
disappointed. All existing advertisements may 
remain for a period of grace before they come 
fully under the Regulations. Those already 
displayed on January 7, 1947 (when the Bill 
was first published) remain unchallenged until 
August 1, 1951, though any displayed for the 
first time since the earlier date become due for 
review on August 1 this year. They then become 
subject to ‘‘challenge,’’ and the local authority 
which thinks it desirable in the interests of 
amenity or public safety to do so may serve on 
the person responsible a notice calling upon him 
to make an application for his advertisement 
as though it were not already in existence. 
A great deal will obviously depend on the zeal 
of the planning authorities—who now have all 
the powers they have asked for to reduce dis- 
figurement—though some control remains in 
the hands of the Minister, especially in those 
rural areas which the planning authorities may 
seek to set up as “‘areas of special control.” 
They are not compelled to do so, and it is 
uncertain whether the Minister will insist. In 
an illustrated pamphlet just published by the 
C.P.R.E. at the price of 9d., attention is called 
to the formidable nature of the Government’s 
own incursion into outdoor publicity, good, bad 
and indifferent. In its latest Report the Central 
Office of Information claims that about one- 
fifth of the available commercial poster sites in 
the country are used for Government posters 
to-day. Danger to the impartial and zealous 
administration of the Regulations seems almost 
unavoidable when so many departments of 
State have become partners on such a scale 
in the business of commercial advertising. The 
C.P.R.E. pamphlet should be carefully read if 
only for its most useful digest of the regulations 
concerned. 


FAREWELL TO LITTLE LINES 


T is sad news that in scarcely more than a 

year, since January, 1948, no fewer than 
10 branch railway lines and 25 halts have been 
either closed altogether or closed to passengers. 
The sadness lies in the fact that each of these 
lines was “only a very little one.’’ It was in this 
smallness that lay their charm; they had the 
fascination that is always to be found in any- 
thing on a miniature scale. Many must have 
known and loved the Hythe and Dymchurch 
or the Corris railway in Wales, running on its 
tiny gauge between Aberllefenni and Machyn- 
lleth, along its green valley beneath wooded 
hills. Not for nearly twenty years had pas- 
sengers enjoyed it, but it still carried slate, 
until, as it seems, the Dovey, a river always 
rebelliously inclined, took to flooding part of 
the permanent way. Among its old users 
memory will always hold it dear, as it will 
a humbler line that ran between Rye and 
Camber, and each morning discharged its load 
of golfers at the station near the Sea hole, and 
took them home again in the evening, their 
task accomplished. “‘How for everything there 
is a time and a season’’; the little trains have 
for the most part outlived their usefulness, and 
we may rejoice that the East Kent Light 
Railway, near Canterbury, and two others will 
still survive if only for freight traffic. 
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V. A. Firsoff 


STRATHSPEY, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


ROM time to time I read accounts of 

k enormous flocks of starlings which in cer- 
tain parts of the country constitute a 

nuisance during the autumn and winter months 
because their chosen roosting sites become so 
noisome that not only is the growth of trees 
affected, but also the health of the pheasants and 
partridges in the vicinity, and it is unpleasant 
to live in a house situated within a hundred 
yards of the roost. 

I had had no actual experience of this state 
of affairs until this winter when, while pheasant- 
shooting in a neighbouring county, I was posted 
on the lee side of a small spinney of larch trees 
which looked as if they had been given a coat 
of whitewash, and the breeze brought with it a 
strong odour suggestive of a guano-laden ship in 
the tropics, or that corner of the Cairo Zoological 
Gardens where the egrets roost nightly. After 
a quarter of an hour of it I understood why a 
householder in an area selected by migrant 
starlings as a roosting site deals with the 
nuisance by letting off smoke bombs at dusk 
when the birds begin to come in to roost. 


* * 
* 


NE must admit that for one to obtain the 

full benefit, or otherwise, of the smell of 
guano it is necessary for the temperature to be 
considerably above the 40 degrees which pertains 
during an average evening in England in the 
winter-time, when the starlings visit us in 
their migratory packs. The guano-carrying 
ship that lives in my olfactory memory was lying 
to windward with drooping sails in the warm 
damp atmosphere of the Equator, and my ex- 
perience of the egrets’ roosting site in Cairo’s 
Zoological Gardens was obtained when during 
an Egyptian summer I stayed the night with 
the Assistant Director, whose house was within 
thirty yards of the grove of trees selected by 
these birds as their regular roost. Since the 
mercury in the thermometer on this occasion 
stood at about 90 degrees during all the hours 
of darkness and there was not a breath of wind, 
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I understood why the Assistant Director, al- 
though a keen ornithologist, was not nearly so 
enthusiastic about the protection of the once 
nearly extinct egret as was the Director, who 
lived half a mile away. 


* * 
* 


HILE I was waiting for the evening flight 

of wood-pigeons on a Dorset heath 
recently, one of these great migratory packs of 
starlings passed my stand with a sustained 
swish of thousands of wings, and, so far as I 
could see, the dense, black column of birds was 
well over five hundred yards in length, approxi- 
mately ten yards in depth, and some fifty yards 
wide. If I were one of those agricultural 
scientists who can tell farmers how many wire- 
worms there are on any given acre of his land, 
but do not know the remedy for the pest, I 
might be able to work out approximately the 
numbers of starlings that were flying in this 
particular pack. Large as this flight was, how- 
ever, it did not compare with those that I saw 
from time to time in southern Palestine in the 
early autumn, when a closely-packed column 
of birds coming in from the Mediterranean 
would take a matter of five minutes to pass a 
given point. 


* * 
* 


N this connection I have often wondered 

what was the greatest gathering of birds that 
I have seen in my life: the assembly of rooks 
with their attendant jackdaws in the fields 
adjacent to a well-known winter’s roost in Dor- 
set; the packs of assorted duck that rested dur- 
ing ‘the hours of daylight in the middle of Mariut 
Lake, near Alexandria, in the winter of 1918, 
after four years of perfect peace in the bird 
world, but unrelenting savage warfare in that of 


humans; or the flights of starlings which annually 
pass through southern Palestine, and some- 
times halt for half an hour on their journey to 
eliminate the entire date crop in a convenient 
plantation. I think that, possibly, the starlings 
win this competition, but I may be swayed in 
my opinion by the close packing together of the 
birds in flight. 

In the case of the duck on Mariut Lake, it 
was exceedingly difficult to make, anything 
approaching an estimate of their numbers, since 
this stretch of water is ten miles long and five 
miles wide, and during all the hours of daylight 
of that particular winter, when no cartridges 
were available, there was a black carpet of duck 
on the surface of the water that extended along 
practically the whole length of the lake and 
stretched to the haze of the horizon. 

The interest in this vast gathering lay in 
the fact that they were not all of one species, 
but that among them were flights of almost every 
varicty of duck known in Great Britain, together 
with some which visit these islands only on 
very rare occasions. 

* * 
* 

E are given to understand that one of the 
main reasons for the nationalisation of 

our various public services is that under Govern- 
ment control the profit motive that inspires the 
capitalist will be eliminated entirely, and that as 
the result the ordinary public will benefit from 
the reduced charges and greater efficiency. It 
must be admitted that so far the improvement 
of service and general economy that we were 
promised has not been manifestly obvious in the 
case of either transport or fuel, and there would 
seem to be a growing impression, inspired by the 
increased cost and the decreased efficiency of 
both these services, that the grasping capitalist, 
who, in the past, ran them only for his personal 
advantage, was not quite so avaricious and sel- 
fish as we have been taught to helieve. At the 
same time one must remember the slogan of 
‘‘Jobs for the Boys,” and that some of these 
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recently-nationalised services have to provide 
£4,000-a-year posts for those who have served 
their party well, but have had no previous ex- 
perience of the special work entailed. 

My own experiences recently with a nation- 
alised service supplying electricity and a private 
company providing water are interesting, and 
tend rather to upset the teaching that a nation- 
alised service is run solely to benefit the public. 
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I live some 500 yards up a subsidiary road, 
which was not supplied with either electricity or 
water when the house was built. In response to 
my application for a water supply the local 
company, which is run for private profit, 
immediately laid a pipe-line up the road, charg- 
ing me only for the short length of piping from 
the main to the house. When, however, the 
nationalised electricity service, which is run for 
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the benefit of the public, put the house on the 
main supply I was called upon to pay a capital 
contribution of £90 towards the actual cost of 
the line, and the prospect for further houses in 
the area desiring cithcr electricity or water is 
precisely the same. The only consolation that 
I obtain is the realisation that I was very lucky 
to be put on the water service before that also 
was nationalised. 


WHAT IS RIDGE-AND-FURROW ? 


To pretend otherwise is both unhistorical 

and unobservant. The natural state of 
our landscape, if we leave it to Nature, quickly 
shows itself as scrub, marsh or woodland. The 
artificial transformation of that raw material 
into good farming land is the achievement of 
generations of farmers since prehistoric days. 
They have tamed the wilderness, and we are 
ungenerous if we ignore the man-made pattern 
of the landscape. 

But the list of those who have been taken in 
by apparently natural scenery is a long one, and 
contains many famous literary names. Daniel 
Defoe, touring England with a notebook in 1724, 
looked at the countryside round St. Albans and 
wrote : “It was all Nature, and yet looked all 
Art.” It was, of course, all art, and it looked 
all Nature. 

Even if we resign ourselves to the man- 
made contribution, there is another fallacy 
which the historians of scenery must root out 
like a heresy. If our present landscape pattern 
of hedged fields was, indeed, created for utility 
rather than for beauty, it is easy to slip into the 
assumption that the landscape which we see is 
as old as farming itself. For most of lowland 
England that isa wrong assumption. The land- 
scape underwent a scenic revolution at the same 
time as farming had its Agrarian revolution. 
The new method of individualistic farming was 
symbolised in the hedged, enclosed field. The 
hedge was the sigt. of private property and of 
private decisions as to what should be done with 
the land inside it. 

The older method of farming had com- 
munal elements, whose symbol was the common 
field. In it, men held small scattered strips of 


N EARLY all English scenery is artificial. 
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By MAURICE W. BERESFORD 


land; on it, after harvest and during fallow, all 
men grazed in common. The landscape of this 
farming had few hedges : one can see something 
approaching it as the train moves eastwards 
from Huntingdon towards Cambridge, leaving 
behind it the hedged fields of the grassy shires 
and passing through the fenland border, with 
its very low hedges or ditches serving as field 
boundaries. 

But, although Cambridgeshire fields have 
something of the air of the medizval scene, the 
fields themselves, individually owned, each 
under one crop, are very un-medizeval. What 
signs are there in England of the pre-enclosure 
scenery ? 

To answer that question one need not go to 
the few villages where some traces of medizval 
cultivation persisted until this century. I am 
not prescribing a journey to Laxton or to 
Axholme in Lincolnshire, but (for most lowland 
Englishmen) a walk into the fields. There they 
will be able to see the exact lay-out of a field 
system whose history lasted from the first Saxon 
settlements until the middle ot the 19th century. 
For ridge-and-furrow is the strip of the medizval 
field. 

It would be unnecessary to describe ridge- 
and-furrow to Midlanders, who see it from every 
main-line train. But it is by no means confined 
to the Midlands. It can be seen in the Peak 
District, it appears high up the Yorkshire Dales, 
in Somerset, in Kent and on the North-East 
coast. It shows best in pasture land, with its 
smooth curves like frozen waves of green. 

Anyone who has had to plough ridge-and- 
furrow in the last eight years will not need to be 
told how indelible it is. Cross ploughing or 
staggered ploughing may temporarily remove it. 
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But when the rain comes, the soil settles down 
into its old beds; the thawing snow lingers lasiv 
in the line of the old furrows; the crops show 
the line of the ridges in their variations of 
colour. But the aerial view is the clearest 
indication. Land which seems as smooth as a 
meadow from the ground will show its older 
pattern from the viewpoint ot the aeroplane. 

Fig. 2 takes us above Weedon Lois, a 
Northamptonshire parish, and looks down on 
some fields west of the village of Weston. The 
stream, which is the parish boundary, can be 
seen curling its way across the bottom of the 
photograph. Nearly every field shows ridge- 
and-furrow, although some more clearly than 
others. 

Immediately below the village is a good 
example of ridge-and-furrow changing direction 
inside a modern field hedge. This should arouse 
suspicions that the groups of ridges which run 
in the same direction are older than the lines of 
hedges. 

In other places one can find examples of 
ridge-and-furrow ignoring hedges even more 
rudely by running right through them, and out 
on the other side. In these cases the hedges 
must have been planted over the ridge-and- 
furrow, and of this there is an excellent example 
near Ringborough, in the East Riding (Fig. 4). 
The hedges, or rather walls, there, running 
north and south, have been imposed on the 
ridge-and-furrow. The evidence here is being 


rapidly eaten into by the sea, on the right. 

If there are these grounds for suspecting 
that ridge-and-furrow may be older than hedges 
or walls, what evidence is there to link it with 
the older field pattern’ of the common fields and 
their strips? 
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1.—PART OF A MAP AT ALL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD, DATED SEPTEMBER, 1593, SHOWING THE STRIPS IN THE OPEN 


FIELDS AT WESTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


(Right) 2—THE MODERN PARISH OF WESTON FROM THE AIR. The hedged 


lane follows roughly the course of the long hedge marked by trees in the 1593 map and the pattern of the ridges is the same as that of the strips 




















Fig. 1 is part of a map of Weston 
dreewn in 1593 for All Souls Colleg >, 
Oxford. There can be no doubt 
that the map is a map of a 
village under open field cultivation. 
[here is only one hedge, drawn with 
little trees. Each strip of arable land 
has its owner’s name written upon it 
for identification. The first horizon- 
tal group of strips to the right of the 
map bear these names: Tho. Willes 
free (freehold), Roger Webbe free, 
failor Hob coll (college property, 
leased), Tailor Sm. coll (the area of 
these two college strips is given: ii 
roods xxxiiii perches), John Coles, Nic. 
Warde, Hen. Adkins, Barth. Fosson, 
Tho. Kenninge, Tho. Willes senr. At 
the foot of this group of strips was 
the access way, the balk along which 
the plough went; here written, “Grein- 
way Balke.” On the left the strips 
abut, unfenced, on to the lane (whcre 
a little house is drawn); on the right 
(again without a fence) begin the end 
strips of another bundle, which run at 
right angles to the first one. 

This group of strips, all running 
the same direction, was known to 
those who farmed it as a furlong. Like 
many measures of length, the mod- 
ern English furlong is derived from 
an agricultural unit which was liter- 
ally a furrow long. Only compara- 
tively recently has it been standard- 
ised as 220 yards. 

The furlong of the aforemen- 
tioned Elizabethan map was named, 
like all open-field furlongs. It was 
called Grenewaye Hedge Furlonge, 
and in any written document a strip 
would be described as being in Grene- 
way Furlonge, with that of, say, John 
Coles to the north, and that of Henry 
Adkins to the south. This would, in 
fact, identify the sixth strip from the top, that 
belonging to Nicholas Warde. 

But John Coles and Nicholas Warde have 
been dead these three hundred years. How 
have their strips survived? To answer that 
question one must turn to an air photograph of 
the land which they once tilled. The Grene- 
waye Furlong is easily found. The old line of 
the lane has been moved very slightly, but the 
irregular shape of our furlong, bounded as it is 
by furlongs whose strips run at right angles to 
it, can easily be seen. Where Greinway Balke 
ran is now a hedge (Fig. 2). 

The physical features which show up on the 
photograph are the ridges and the furrows. 
Their pattern is clearly the pattern of the strips 
in the 16th-century furlongs. This cannot be a 
mere coincidence. Nor can one satisfactorily 


explain how else a pattern identical with that of 


4.—AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 
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3.—ONE END OF THE VILLAGE OF WESTON, WITH 
THE HOUSES AND THEIR CLOSES, 
THE MAP OF 1593. 


open fields begin 


1593 could be produced. It is doubtful, for 
example, whether any Weston farmer even 
knew of the 1593 map, and if he did, it 
would be hard to argue that he then ploughed 
his fields into ridges after enclosure just to 
confuse historians ! 

The fact that Weston is not a coincidence 
can be demonstrated by similar comparisons 
wherever pre-enclosure maps have survived. 
I have made such comparisons in Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, 
not to speak of a half dozen in Warwickshire. 
The number is limited only by the relative 
scarcity of pre-enclosure maps, and if this 
article brings more of them to light it will have 
done one good turn to historians. 

The comparison can be taken down to the 
single strip and the single ridge. In the 1593 
map, there are (counting the Balk) eleven strips 


THE EAST RIDING PARISH OF EAST NEWTON. 
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AS SHOWN ON 
At the end of the closes the strips of the 
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in the upper part of Greenway Fur- 
long. Ifthe ridges on the photograph 
are carefully counted there will be 
seen to be nine on the upper side of 
the hedge and one below. I think it 
is fair to allow that the hedge and its 
ditch cover the eleventh ridge. If 
another comparison is needed, take 
the furlong to the left of the lane. 
The eye immediately sees on the map 
how the strips at the upper end are 
narrower than those at the bottom. 
In the air photograph exactly the 
same emaciated strips can be seen as 
narrow ridge-and-furrow, whereas the 
broader strips of the 1593 map are 
shown as the wider ridge-and-furrow 
at the lower end of this piece. There 
are nine of these narrow ridges, and 
seventeen others in the photograph; 
on the map are twenty-six strips. 
How did the strip come to, re- 
ceive this ridged form, and how was ‘ 
the soil so deeply:.moulded to this 
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shape during strip farming? Dr. C. 
S. Orwin was the first to tell his- 


torians what farmers always knew— 
the inevitable effect of opening up 
land by the plough, that is a middle 
ridge where tlie top was first opened, 
and furrows at the boundary. This 
pattern can be Seen in any field on the 
day it is ploughed, even in 1949. The 
modern plough docs not do anything 
fundamental to the soil which its 
medieval counterpart did not do. 

Modern farmers are able to avoid 
the perpetuation of this ridge and of 
the two boundary furrows because 
they are free, within their hedged 
field, to set the bounds of their 
ploughing where they like; if they 
wish, they may even cross-plough. 
But this freedom of choice was not 
possible for the medizval open field 
farmer. 

The limitation on freedom arose from the 
very origin of the open field pattern. Land had 
been slowly but steadily cleared of vegetation 
and brought under the plough. It is probable 
that each of the furlongs, or bunches of strips, 
marks a unit in this progressive extension of the 
arable area. When the clearing work was com- 
plete, probably late in the Middle Ages, there 
was the patchwork which we know in later open- 
field maps, a patchwork in which many men still 
had one strip in each of the furlongs. If 
ridging was to be avoided, then the physical 
boundaries of the strips (and, therefore, the 
adjacent furlongs) would have to move annually. 
This would have been an impossiblé task, and 
we know indeed that the customary law of the 
village treated the smallest removal of the 
boundary furrow as a serious social offence. 
Many villages marked the bounds of strips with 
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Below the partly-abandoned village is a 


complicated pattern of ridge-and-furrow overlaid by modern walled fields. The sea has already swallowed a number of fields on the right 
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5.—WHERE THE OPEN FIELDS WITH THEIR RIDGE-AND-FURROW JOINED 


THE 


MEADOW OF THE MEDIAVAL VILLAGE AT ILMINGTON, WARWICK- 


SHIRE. 


merestones, on which were graven the initials 
or sign of the strip’s owner. Many of these can 
still be seen embodied in walls or even in front 
gardens as ornaments. 

It was this persistent ploughing within the 
same bounds which produced the ridge, and 
there is every sign that the open field farmer 
used the ridge as the equivalent of the word 
selion or land from at least the early 17th 
century. The glebe land of Leek Wooton, in 
Warwickshire, in 1616 was described as being 
“12 ridges containing 7 acres,’’ and that at 
Hampton Lucy was “65 ridges.’”” The maker of 
the 1586 map of Whatborough, Leicestershire, 
wrote across some enclosed fields ‘“‘these lands 
have been arable,’”’ and across the next field, 
“these lands do lie ridge and furrow.’”’ Exactly 
the same inference was to be drawn at Frankton, 
in Warwickshire, in 1677. In that village there 
was a dispute over the tithes. The incumbent 
claimed that certain fields had been recently 
enclosed from the open fields, and were, there- 
fore, liable to the same tithe as the strips paid. 
The villagers argued that the fields had not 
been part of the open area. In the Court of 
Exchequer the proof accepted for the recent 
enclosure was that the fields are former common 
fields ‘‘by reason that they lie still ridge and 
furrow.” 

The ridge-and-furrow had other practical 
uses for open field farmers: it certainly served 
in some instances as a rough form of drainage, 
but this seems to have been an effect of ridging 
rather than the cause. The cause is much more 
likely to have been the cumulative effect of 
ploughing within the same boundaries already 
described. If the original purpose of ridge-and- 
furrow was purely drainage, there would still be 
the scattered ownership of the ridges and the 
exact identity with medizval strips to explain. 

Farmers also used the clear visible sign of 
the ridge and the boundary furrow to identify 
their own strip: many documents describe 
strips as being “‘the tenth ridge” or ‘‘the ridge 
between that of John Atkins and that of Thomas 
Cartwright.”” Henry Best’s Notebook, the jot- 
tings of a Yorkshire yeoman in 1641, advises his 
son that “‘the strongest and ablest of your 
shearers you should always put to the ridge 
because there the corn is rankest and strongest.”’ 

Best’s farm was at Emswell, near Driffield, 
and the ridges can still be seen; many other 
counties can show similar patterns on their 
fields, and where the ridges are, there one can 
be certain that the Anglo-Saxon villagers 
ploughed their open fields. From this obser- 
vation one can gather new information about 
the extent of the open-field form of cultivation. 
It goes far up the Yorkshire dales, it creeps over 


the Cotswolds, it appears in Kent, and I suspect 
it will be found in Lancashire, where open-field 
history is still very uncertain in its chronology. 

For the individual parish, the ridge-and- 
furrow pattern copied on to a large-scale map 
provides the historian or the antiquary with a 
reconstruction of the fields as they appeared to 
the medieval eye. If ridge-and-furrow is 
absent, one cannot always safely argue that the 
land was never under open field, since later 
ploughing may have successfully obliterated the 
pattern even from the analytical eye of the air 
photograph, difficult as that would be. But 
where ridge-and-furrows end within a field, 
leaving a level area, as in Fig. 5, then one may 
be sure that one is at the point where the 
ploughlands gave way to grass land in the 
open-field village. In the case illustrated, 
there is certain proof, for the open-field map 





6.—PART OF A 1737 MAP OF ALLESTREE, DERBYSHIRE, SHOWING THE STRIPS 
ROUND THE MEDIZ.VAL MEADOW IN DUFFIELD FIELD, WHICH NOW LIES 
BELOW THE LAKE IN ALLESTREE PARK 
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of that corner of Ilmington has survived. 

Some people are surprised, when. they 
measure ridge-and-furrows, that they do not find 
an acre strip. Such a strip would have to be 
220 yards long (which many strips are), but also 
22 yards, or 66 feet, wide. This is very wide for 
a strip, too wide for most ridge-and-furrow. Is 
the theory then at fault? 

Luckily, measurement of strips on open- 
field maps confirms that the average width is 
much nearer a third or a quarter of an acre. 
The Ilmington map of 1778 has the width of 
each strip at either end of the strip added by 
the careful surveyor, and the average width 
there is about 25 feet. Measurement of many 
strips in the Midlands shows that there is no 
standard width, but that the range is from 20 
to 30 feet. Many written documents support 
this statement, and the ‘‘acre’”’ strip must go to 
oblivion with other statements about open 
fields which have been passed uncritically from 
book to book. The grass balk between the 
strips is another feature of the text-book fields 
which has only isolated instances to support it, 
and a great deal of matter to throw doubt upon it. 

The Weston map (Fig. 1) shows balk in its 
older sense : there, Greenway Balk is clearly a 
wide access-way and not a narrow belt of grass 
between strips. In the same way, the word 
“acre’’ used to be used in a general way as an 
equivalent of selion, without any intention of 
meaning a precise area, just as people’s feet were 
so-called without any intention of meaning that 
they were twelve inches from hee] to toe. 
Documents quite naively use the two senses in 
the same breath by writing that a man has “‘one 
acre upon High Furlong, being one rood.”’ 

The study of the open fields profits from 
some advice which Professor R. H. Tawney 
once gave—that historians should abandon their 
books for their boots. The boots may follow 
the line of the old grass balks which lead from 
the lane into the furlongs; from the headland 
they may move over the strips, whether the 
broad clay ridges of the Midlands or the narrow 
ridges of the lighter northern soils. From 
furrow to ridge may be a stiff climb—the ridges 
on the Naseby fields are high enough to hide 
half an army. Perhaps they were those be- 
tween which a certain Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
spent his first night in Brobdingnag, to be 
wakened early in the morning by the approach- 
ing feet of the giant reapers and the swish of 
their sickles. 


A POISONER’S GARDEN 


neighbours, and I do not want to establish 


“é 


I HAVE no wish to poison my friends or my 


a trade in what were called once “ powders 
of inheritance,” les poudves de _ succession. 
Nevertheless I think at times of making a 
toxicological garden or a poisoner’s garden—of 
making a garden-within-the-garden altogether 
confined to poisonous plants. It would be 
curious. It would be my reply to the mere 
chromatic hedonism of the flower border; and 
since poisonous plants are various in their needs, 
a poisoner’s garden would pose a number of 
interesting difficulties—difficulties of soil, and 
shade, and damp, and drainage, and light. 

My own garden combines chalk and clay. 
A soil of this kind would do well for many at 
least of the more familiar species—a yew tree, 
the two native hellebores, monkshood, lords- 
and-ladies, the two daphnes, hemlock, and 
meadow saffron. And you may be reminded by 
that list that there are poisonous and dangerous 
plants grown by everyone of us without any 
apprehension. Children have been killed by 
the scarlet berries of Daphne mezereum, 
by the leaves and the fruits of monkshood, 
which yield aconitin, the instrument of 
more than one celebrated murder. Children have 
been killed, too, by laburnum, of which the 
seeds, the leaves, the fruits, the bark and every- 
thing are poisonous. Indeed, a justification for 
this deadly garden might be teaching one’s 
children exactly all the plants they ought not 
to pick and chew in their idle moments. 

Some of the poison plants are sombre 
enough, but a toxicological garden would not 
have to look gloomy. The poison year would 
begin with the purple flowers of the daphne on 
their bare stems, or with peach blossom (since 
peach kernels can be resolved into prussic acid). 
In high summer there would be foxgloves (now 
and then called dead men’s bells); in the 
autumn the scarlet of lords-and-ladies would 
shine in the darker corners, and the coral of the 
yew berries would lie about on the grass margins 
filled, in their turn, with the naked purples of 
meadow saffron. Still, gloom here and there 
would be appropriate, so imagine against the 
yews another plant which would like a chalky 
soil, well supplied at the same time with 
nitrogen : half in the shadow, imagine two or 
three thick turrets of the deadly nightshade. 

To me nightshade is the essential poisoner 
of all poisoners. It belongs to a related group 


of plants all producing atropine, which is a word 
derived from its own generic name of Atropa; 
which comes from Atropos, the third of the 


*« Children have been killed by the scarlet berries 


of Daphne mezereum.” 
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Fates. Cutting the thread of life with her shears, 
Atropos in the marble cave stood for the irre- 
mediable end of all things. Linnaeus knew that 
well when he borrowed her name, latinised it, 
and gave it to the plant. I suspect too there 
was a link in his mind between the purple border 
to the clothing of the Fates and the purple of the 
nightshade flowers. 

Glabrous stems, thick and tall, smooth 
undivided leaves, those drooping purple and 
green bells with yellow anthers, developing into 
the black ‘‘cherries’’ of which so many children 
have died—it is obvious, quite obvious that no 
other plant deserves the centre of the shade of 
the poisonous garden. 

We know much about death’s herb, devil’s 
cherry, dwale, banewort, deadly nightshade, 
whichever name you prefer, and it is well worth 
turning up the paper in the Journal of Ecology 
(34, p. 345, 1947) in which its whole life history 
has been summarised. First of all it is not 
really so scarce a plant as one might gather from 
the flower books. I know it best myself from 
the chalk country around Leatherhead and 
Mickleham, and on the limestones near Bath and 
along the western borders of Wiltshire. But it 
grows here and there, mostly upon the cal- 
careous soils, from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
down to Dorset. Best of all it likes a steep 
slope on which the soil is friable and well 
drained. It likes shade and a damp atmosphere 
and an open community of vegetation, in which 
its typical companions are likely to be elders, 
dog’s mercury, nettles, and burdock. Frost is 
inclined to scorch it, if it is too exposed. The 
seeds—these are all of them useful facts if you 
wish to try it in the garden—germinate slowly, 
and appear to do better in March than in the 
autumn. 

As for its poisonous alkaloid, hyoscyamine 
(which is convertible into atropin for oculists 
and hyoscine, the poison which Crippen used on 
his wife, for doctors), it is a good deal less 
abundant in the black cherries in August than 
it is in the young stem and young leaves in April. 

You have then, the centrepiece for the 
garden, a plant sombre and striking, deadly 
and useful. Some of the poisonous relatives of 
the deadly nightshade might be used as well, 
henbane forone and mandrake for another. But 
it may not be quite so easy to fit them in. I have 
tried henbane and failed, which is a pity, for I 
agree with W. H. Hudson that it is one of the 
most curiously handsome of all English plants, 
either in flower or in fruit. Sulphur flowers 
streaked with purple are not met with every 
day. The flowers are spaced unusually along 
the stem, they smell half attractive and half 
repellent, half like nastiness, half like a 
French perfume. The water-green of the 
leaves is unexpected and the leaves are soft 
and give way like alpaca. 

My trouble with henbane, which a more 
energetic gardener would have settled no 
doubt, has been that it so obviously needs 
a light soil. So, according to the older gar- 
dening books, does mandrake (Mandragora 
officinarum), but mandrake also wants 
shade, while henbane grows underneath the 
sun. Mandrake had its magical and medical 
devotees, but it never naturalised itself at 
all in Great Britain, and it may be a trouble- 
some plant to come by, and when you have 
acquired it a troublesome plant to keep, for 
its magical roots are liable to go rotten in 
the winter months. Gardens in the ’forties, 
and the ’fifties seem to have grown it asa 
curiosity, as well as four others of the genus, 
and three more species of henbane, from 
Italy, from the Canaries, and from Egypt. 
I think for the poisonous garden it would be 
worth recovering them all. 

Several of the species I have mentioned 
as desirable have a Mediterranean or a Near 
Eastern range. They are plants knowledge 
of whose poisonous, medical or magical 
properties spread out long ago into the 
west from the ancient centres of civili- 
sation. Thus, Babylonians used henbane 
seeds against toothache and the seeds 
were still being used in that way by 


<> 
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By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


MEADOW SAFFRON. How many of those 


who grow it know that it is poisonous ? 


country people here and abroad many 
thousands of years later. I firmly believe we 
should grow plants for their associations as well 
as for the grace of their appearance, so it would 
be right to- fill most of the poison beds with 
these more anciently familiar species. Thus 
we might include the opium poppy, which 
would be easy. We might allow at any rate 
one bush of the ordinary laurel (Prunus lauro- 
cevasus), which is now so much out of fashion, 
no matter how beautiful its black stems, and 
ivory flowers and glittering leaves. Again it is 
a Near Eastern plant. It did not get here, it is 
true, till the 17th century; but even in England 
laurel leaves have been used to kill more than 
butterflies in a jam jar. One famous 18th 
century murderer made use of the aqua lauro- 
cevast, or cherry laurel water, which came to be 
included in the British pharmacopeeia. 

Still, in the garden I would combine with 
the old a poisoner or two out of the New World, 
and if there was no room for any of the larger 
sumachs, I do not think I could do without the 
Rhus toxicodendron, the poison ivy from the 
U.S.A. It must be there, with its virulent 
leaves turning red in the autumn. But round 
it, as in a botanical garden, an iron fence; and 
on the fence a notice to remind everyone of what 
happens when its leaves so lightly brush a hand 
or an arm or a leg. 

I am not sure, too, that alongside the 
poison ivy compound one ought not to plant by 
way of ironic contrast a few lilies-of-the-valley. 
It would be the irony of the bitter plants and 
the sweet, the blatant and the sly, for lilies-of- 
the-valley are pulled into H. C. Long’s Plants 
Poisonous to Livestock for containing three 
dangerous glucosides. Long’s book is one the 
toxicological gardener should acquire; and there 
is another volume he must get hold of by hook 
or by crook as one of the foundations of his 
pursuit. This is Cornevin’s Des Plantes Véné- 
neuses, published in 1887. Long is always 
quoting it. And no wonder, since Cornevin 
deserves high rank among the poisoners of the 
world. He found, for example, that four drops 
of extract of the lily-of-the-valley sufficed to 
kill a dog in ten minutes when injected into the 
blood stream. He went to work on cows, horses 
pigs, sheep, goats, dogs, cats, fowls, ducks, 
pigeons, though he argued mainly from small 
to large. He feed to them corn cockle seeds, 
laburnum, hemlock and water dropwort, rhodo- 
dendron, yew leaves, meadow saffron, and caper 
spurge (a fine cottager’s plant which should be 
in the poisoner’s garden, and which you should 
call the devil’s milk). 

A dangerous man, this Cornevin. Perhaps 
it is to him and to the Borgias that the garden 
ought to be dedicated. 
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GEORGIAN FURNITURE HANDLES ~ MARGARET JOURDAIN 





1.—WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS WITH DROP HANDLES AND CIRCULAR DISCS, circa 1690. (Right) 2—LOOP HANDLES 
WITH CONTINUOUS BACK-PLATE ON A WALNUT TALLBOY, circa 1715 





3.—LOOP HANDLES OF GRADUATED SIZE ON A WALNUT CHEST 
OF DRAWERS WITH PULL-OUT FRAME, circa 1750 





fitted to furniture of the 18th century accord admirably 

with the pieces upon which they were mounted. The 
drawer handle during the 18th century is made up of two 
parts, a plate or fixing, and the handle to which this is fas- 
tened. In the majority of cases the drop, loop or ring handle of 
slight projection was preferred; but in the last years of the 18th 
and early in the 19th century there was a vogue for a knob handle 
of greater projection. 

An early form of handle is the plain ring, hanging from the 
centre of a circular plate or disc, which was fixed to the drawer 
by two strips of metal threaded through the plate, and bent out 
against the back of the drawer. This pattern continued to be made 
for small drawers in bureaux and secretaires until late in the 18th 
century. The cast brass loop handle hanging from a flat plate was 
an innovation of the early 18th century. The first fixing of the loop 
by means of brass tangs was not satisfactory, and soon gave place 
to suspension from a socket on the inner side of the knob which 
headed the short fixing bolt. On the inner side of the drawer 
the bolt was kept in position by a nut. The edges of the back 
plate were always chamfered, and during George II’s reign this 
plate was shaped by cutting out the centre in various patterns. 
In some pieces of furniture the handles are graduated in size, as 
in the walnut chest of drawers with a pull-out frame (Fig. 2). 
The back-plate was sometimes designed in combination with an 
escutcheon (or keyhole plate) as in the mahogany library table 
(Fig. 4) which shows the persistence of the loop handle with a 
continuous back plate as late as 1764, the year when (on the evi- 
dence of a receipt) this table was bought. 

About the middle of the century a new fixing was contrived 
for the loop handle by substituting two small oval or circular 
plates for the single connecting plate; and this satisfactory pat- 
tern is found throughout the age of mahogany, and still appears 
on the metal trade lists for stamped back plates about 1790-1810. 
This pattern is described in one of these manufacturer’s lists at 
this date as “‘plain bowed front handles with O.G. knobs and 
corded roses.”’ In lifting handles for heavy furniture, the loop 
handle is shown attached to a socket in the centre of a circular 
brass plate with three sinkings for screws. 

Contemporary with the loop handle with a pair of plain 
“‘roses’’ were handles with back-plates, designed in the flam- 
boyant manner of the Director period, where they are illustrated 
together with matching escutcheons. These, which were mounted 


[ite slight but constant changes in the form of brass handles 
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4.—MAHOGANY KNEE-HOLE WRITING-TABLE WITH ENRICHED ESCUTCHEONS AND BACK-PLATES, circa 1760. 
5.—ESCUTCHEONS DESIGNED IN COMBINATION WITH THE BACK-PLATE. 





6.—CHASED AND GILT HANDLE IN THE ROCOCO STYLE, 


circa 1750 


on richly carved commodes and chests of drawers, 
were gilt in imitation of ormolu, and also as a 
protection against tarnishing. In rare cases, the 
casting has been chased to a sharper finish at 
the carver’s hand. 

During the last quarter of the 18th century 
the continuous back-plate was again introduced, 
but in a different form. The back-plates of 
sheet brass were ornamented by stamping a 
device developed and improved by two 
Birmingham brass founders, John Marston and 
Edward Bellamy, whose patent is dated August, 
1779. They described their method as “‘stamp- 
ing upon plated metal, gilt, and other metals, 
all sorts of hat and cloak-pins, and all sorts of 
figures, decorations, ornaments and _ other 
devices for cabinet furniture and lock furniture.”’ 
Thin plates of metal were pressed into dies, and 
the hollow at the back was filled in with a 
composition. Before the hollow was filled in, a 
shank rail or screw was fixed, which was 
secured by the composition. 

A collection of pattern books of the metal 
trades in the Department of Engraving in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum includes many 
designs for handles, such as the Prince of Wales’s 
plume of feathers, the Irish harp and the 
Scottish thistle, a cock, a rose, and the sun “‘in 
its splendour.’”’ In one brass-stamper’s cata- 
logue there is a design of a willow drooping over 








the tomb of Louis XVI 
and a knob with revo- 
lutionary emblems in the 
centre. In America the 
knob handle was some- 
times decorated with de- 
signs of national interest 
and in the Boston Muse- 
um a sideboard dating 
from the last decade of 
the 18th century is fitted 
with knob handles de- 
corated with a stamped 
portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The loop handle was 
possibly abandoned be- 
cause it was found that 
knobs were easier to 
manipulate and stood 


hard wear better. The 
knobs cast with a lion’s mask or a lion’s 
head date from the last years of the 18th 


century. 


1949 


(Right) 


DETAIL OF MAHOGANY WRITING-TABLE, 1764 


A turned knob of wood appeared about 
1800. Loudon, in his Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture, writes that knobs of the same 
wood as the furniture are now generally sub- 
stituted for brass. They harmonise better and 
do not tarnish. ‘‘ Besides,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the fashion 
is comparatively new in London.”’ Either the 
early turned wooden knobs are fitted with a 
brass screw, or the knob is set in a brass cup, 
to which it is attached by a bolt A patent for 
‘‘ fixing wooden knobs more firmly than usual” 
was taken out in 1818. 

Another innovation dating from the 19th 
century was the use of cut glass for knob 
handles. These were noted in New York by a 
visitor in 1818 who maintained that ‘“‘cut glass 
instead of brass ornaments had a_beautiful 
effect.” < 

The escutcheon or keyhole-plate some- 
times conformed in design to the back-plate of 
the handle, but, especially from the middle of 
the 18th century, a small flush keyhole often 
took its place, and is sometimes found in con- 
junction with richly treated handles. 
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7.—DESIGNS FOR STAMPED BACK-PLATES, circa 1790-1810. 
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BRITISH NEWTS AND LIZARDS 


descended from scaly amphibians, but 
there is no relationship between the lizards 
of modern times and the newts, in spite of their 
superficial resemblance. Lizards are able to 
swim, and newts can live quite happily without 
water, but though one might regard the newt 
as a type of water lizard if one judged it only 
by appearances, its life history. shows quite 
plainly that it is an amphibian and not a reptile. 
Whereas the newly born lizard grows without 
any startling changes into an adult, the young 
newt begins life as a tadpole-like creature, 
breathing with external gills that gradually dis- 
appear as the lungs develop. 
The crested newt (Molge cristatus) is the 
largest and most beautiful of the three British 
species. Fully grown it is nearly six inches long, 


" [ acscen is little doubt that lizards are 





MALE AND (below) FEMALE CRESTED NEWT, THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL OF 
THE THREE BRITISH SPECIES OF NEWT. Photographs by Lionel E. Day 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


with a skin covered with small raised lumps. 
During the mating season the male develops a 
high serrated crest that starts between the eyes 
and stretches to the tip of the tail. Often this 
crest is as wide as the body, so that a male newt 
in courting dress is a far larger creature than at 
other times of the year. The normal colouring 
changes, too. A blue-and-white band with a 
shimmer of mother-of-pearl appears on each 
side of the tail, the top of the head becomes 
marbled in black-and-white and the orange- 
coloured belly is much more vivid than usual. 

The female does not develop a crest, but 
instead a yellowish band often appears along 
her back, and her yellow underside becomes con- 
spicuously brighter. Both sexes have at this 
time black rings on their yellow toes. When 
breeding is over, the crest gradually disappears, 





the blue streak vanishes, and the orange colour 
fades to yellow. 

The skin of the common newt (M. vulgaris) 
is quite smooth. The male always has a slight 
crest, which develops strongly during the mating 
season, but although it becomes wavy in outline 
it isnotserrated. The toes ofits hind feet become 
fringed, and both sexes change the usual brown- 
ish colour of their upper parts for a more olive 
shade, a vivid orange streak appears on their 
bellies and the black or dark brown spots become 
bolder than normal. These spots sometimes 
form a continuous band along the sides of head, 
body and tail. 

The palmated newt (M. palmata) is the only 
species to occur in Wales. It is only three inches 
long, and although it resembles the common 
newt in colour it never has any spots on its 
throat. The tip of the tail is 
blunt, with a curious thin 
thread - like attachment of 
varying length. The male has 
webbed hind feet during the breed- 
ing season and a ridge appears 
along its back which only on the 
tail reaches‘ proportions big 
enough to be termed a crest. 

Although newts spend many 
months on dry land, it is obvious 
from their behaviour that they 
feel more at home in the water. 
Whereas they are clumsy, slow 
and awkward on land, they be- 
come graceful, quick and agile 
when at the approach of spring 
they return to their own element. 
They prefer clean clear pools or 
lakes, and old sandpits that have 
filled with water are favourite 
breeding places. 

The courtship of the newt is 
an interesting example of elabor- 
ate display. The amorous males 
follow the female of their choice 
everywhere, circling round her and 
showing off their crests and col- 
ours. Frequently a pair will stop 
with noses almost touching, and 
then the male bends his tail right 
round and slaps the side of the 
female with its tip. No actual 
pairing takes place, however. The 
male deposits small ‘‘packets”’ of 
sperm in the water, enclosed in 
a gelatinous covering, and the 
female newt collects them and 
retains the sperm until the eggs 
develop some time later. 

The eggs are enclosed in 
sticky envelopes, and as they are 
laid the female attaches each one 
to the leaf of a submerged plant, 
folding the leaf skilfully, with her 
feet so that the egg is hidden and 
protected. This usually hatches 
in about a fortnight, and in three 
months the metamorphosis from 
tadpole to newt is complete. 
The adult newts begin to leave 
the water soon after the breeding 
season, but the young newts stay 
in their native ponds until 
autumn, when they too, retire in- 
to hibernation. As lung-breathing 
creatures they must perforce find 
winter quarters in some spot where 
they are not threatened by drown- 
ing when the cold weather numbs 
their limbs and makes them in- 
active. For this reason they 
usually crawl away quite a dis- 
tance from the water and hide 
under stones or roots high up on 
the banks. 

Newts possess in a very high 
degree the ability to regenerate 
lost or mutilated parts of the body. 
New legs will grow with bones and 
joints complete, not once only but 








any number of times. The tail 
will be replaced by a new one 
quite as good as the old, and even 
an injured or a lost eye will 
completely recover, although it is 
usually slightly smaller than the 
originalone. In this respect newts, 
being of a lower order than lizards, 
have the advantage, because, al- 
though a lizard too can replace a 
completely lost tail once, the new 
one is inferior to the old one, and 
if it is lost again the creature will 
remain tailless for the rest of its 
days. The popular belief that a 
lizard can drop its tail at will is 
untrue, though very little force is 
necessary. Holding a lizard by 
the tail while it struggles to escape 
is enough to cause a break. 

The bones of the tail are 
specially adapted for easy break- 
ing. Each has a breaking point 
right in the centre of the bone, so 
that the tail does not snap off at 
the joint between two bones, but 





across the bone itself, and the new tail grows 
from the remaining half of the last vertebra. 
If the tail is merely fractured and not actually 
lost, a new one will nevertheless start to grow 
from the point of the fracture, and it is not 
so very unusual to find a lizard with as many 
as three tails. The new appendage has no bones 
inside it and the surface scaling is different from 
that of the original one. This scaling corres- 
ponds to that of the earliest ancestors of each 
type of lizard; it is, in fact, a reversion to the 
primitive type, and regenerated tails have often 
been of assistance in cases of difficult classification. 

The common lizard (Lacerta vivipara) is 
found generally all over England and Scotland 
and is the only reptile that also occurs in Ire- 
land. It isa quick and lively little creature, about 
six inches long, light brown in colour with darker 
spots on the sides and a dark line down the 
middle of the back. As its specific name indi- 


(Right) COMMON LIZARD, WITH A 

NEW TAIL. Lizards can replace their tails 

only once, whereas newts can grow a new one 

any number of times. Photograph by Walter 
J. C. Murray 
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It has a slight crest, which develops 


strongly during the mating season, though to nothing like the size 


cates, it gives birth to 
living young. The soft 
egg-shells do not always 
rupture until a few min- 
utes after they are laid, 
but normally the young 
are born free of their 
shells. The baby liz- 
ards are less than an 
inch long at birth, 
blackish-brown in col- 
our, with rows of yellow- 
ish spots. There are 
usually eight or ten ina 
family, and the female 
lizard leaves them at 
once to fend for them- 
selves. For the first 
day they lie without 
moving, in a curled-up 
position, but after that 
they start to forage 
and grow remarkably 
quickly. Plant lice are 
a favourite food in the 
early days. 

The sand lizard (L. 
agilis) has a curiously 
local distribution in this 
country. It is found on 
the hills round the Fren- 
sham pondsin Surrey,on 
the sandy heaths of Dor- 
set and Hampshire and 





of the deeply-serrated crest of the 
FEMALE. Photographs by Lionel E. Day 


THE 


crested newt. 


(Left) 


on the dunes near Southport in Lancashire, but 
not elsewhere. In spite of its name, it is not as 
agile as the common lizard, which it exceeds in 
size. The female is brown with eye-spots on the 
back and sides, and the male has a greenish 
tinge, particularly in the spring. The mating sea- 
son is usually in late April or May, and not until 
about a month later does the female lay her eggs. 
This important event nearly always takes place 
at night, and the five to eight eggs are buried 
in the sand or between small pebbles or some- 
times in a nest of the black ant in a warm and 
sunny spot. They take five weeks or more to 
hatch, but some time before the young lizards 
appear the old ones have already retired into a 
kind of semi-hibernation under stones or in 
crevices in a wall. 

Both the British lizards are insect eaters, 
and will catch anything that comes in their way 
from a butterfly to an aphis. They have no 
objection to spiders either and will eat worms 
and slugs and even their own offspring. They 
have keen sight but appear to be rather deaf. 
Their level of intelligence is high and they are 
capable of learning by experience. Hence the 
behaviour of the adults is far more wary than 
that of the young lizards. On the whole they are 
rather indifferent to man, and unless frightened 
will come quite close. The common lizard often 
appears in gardens and likes to sit and bask in 
the sun on terraces and warm stone walls. A 
more charming and useful creature it would be 
hard to find and the wise gardener will give 
it every encouragement. 
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FORMERLY THE SEAT OF 
SIR JOHN FELLOWES 


By DEREK R. SHERBORN 


Built between 1715 and 1720 by Sir John 

Fellowes, Sub-governor of the South Sea Com- 

pany. Payments in an account hitherto un- 

noticed throw light on some of the men em- 

ployed on the building of the house and the 

lay-out of the grounds. Carshalton House is 
now St. Philomena’s School. 


ARSHALTON and its neighbour, 
© 3eddington, although now almost 

engulfed by suburbia, have both suc- 
ceeded in maintaining something of their old 
village character in spite of the modern 
housing estates that hem them in. In each 
village the great house still stands, and in the 
environs of London a great house of distinc- 
tion acquires enhanced architectural interest 
by contrast with its surroundings. Carshalton 
House is particularly fortunate in having 
retained its landscape park and much fine 
timber. Since it became a school new build- 
ings have been added to one side of the house, 
but the old building has been preserved intact, 
and it is an interesting and noteworthy 
example of an early Georgian red_ brick 
mansion. 

In the 17th century the property was 
owned by the Carleton family. They retained 
it until 1714, when it was seized for debt, and 
in May of that year it was purchased for 
£3,500 by Dr. John Radcliffe, the famous 
physician and benefactor of Oxford, as a 
place of retirement. He was at Carshalton 
when he received a summons to attend Queen 
Anne during her last illness, but as he was 
suffering from an attack of gout and knew 
that he could do nothing for the Queen, he 
declined to stir. By his refusal he incurred 
much censure, which is said to have hastened 
his own death. That took place on November 
1, when he had been at Carshalton for less 
than six months. He is stated to have spent 
some £900 on the property. Not long after 
his death it was sold by his trustees to John 
Fellowes, a wealthy City magnate and Sub- 
governor of the South Sea Company. He 
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1.—WATTS’S VIEW OF THE HOUSE (1783) SHOWING THE LAKE AND WATER HOUSE 


pulled down the old house and built the 
present one and spent much money on the 
lay-out of the grounds. 

A date for these works is provided by 
Aubrey in the second volume of his Anti- 
guities of Surrey, published in 1718. After 
mentioning the purchase of the property by 
Fellowes he adds : “‘ He is now about building 
a handsome seat.”” The work may have been 
begun a year or two earlier; it was complete 
by 1721, when the house was occupied and 
furnished. Sir John (as he had become) was 
deeply involved when the Bubble burst; the 
estate with the brand new house, on which 
he had spared no expense, was confiscated, 
coming subsequently into the possession of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. After the crash 
a series of accounts dealing with the affairs of 
Sir John and his fellow directors was com- 
piled for the Crown and it is from this source, 
hitherto unnoticed, that some information 





2.—THE SOUTH FRONT TAKEN FROM THE SAME ANGLE AS FIG. 1 
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‘SURREY 


can be gained about Carshalton. Several of 
the items in the Fellowes account are pay- 
ments for work done in building and on the 
garden. There is also an inventory. 

The most interesting item is a payment 
of £21 to “H. Joynes, Surveyor,” but it 
would be rash on this evidence to assume that 
Joynes was responsible for the design of the 
house. The payment, a small one, may be 
only in respect of the Water House on the 
east side of the lake (Fig. 1), which has a 
markedly Vanbrughian character and shows 
a more sophisticated treatment than the 
house itself. Henry Joynes and his work have 
so far received little attention, but from 1705 
to 1715 he was, in the words of his epitaph, 
“Comptroller and Conductor of the building 
of Blenheim House in Oxfordshire,” and his 
familiarity with Vanbrugh’s style makes it 
a reasonable assumption that the payment 
was in respect of the Water House. Or did 
Fellowes obtain a design for the Water House 
from Vanbrugh himself, and was Joynes the 
surveyor on the spot and the architect and 
builder of the house, which in some respects 
is rather old-fashioned for its time? After 
leaving Blenheim in 1715 Joynes became 
Surveyor of Kensington Palace and gardens, 
and he continued to hold this office until his 
death. For many years he was “Surveyor of 
the sewers in Westminster’’; he had a house 
in Kensington Gore, which he probably built, 
and he designed his own tomb in Hendon 
churchyard. He died in his apartments in 
Kensington Palace on July 2, 1754, at the aze 
of 70. Linley Hall, near More in Shropshire, 
was designed by him; the original drawings, 
signed ‘““Henry Joynes, 27th Nov., 1742,” 
have been preserved by the More family. 
If Joynes was the architect of Carshalton 
House, I should be inclined to attribute to 
him on stylistic grounds Wrencote at Croydon, 
a house illustrated in Field and Bunney’s 
English Domestic Architecture of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. No doubt he was responsible 
for much work that has been attributed to 
other names. 

Viewed from the grounds, the house 
depends for its effect on its fine brickwork and 
the deep attic storey, below which there is a 
carved wood cornice (ig. 9). It has been 
stated that the attic storey was a later addi- 
tion, but it has all the appearance of being 
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CONTEMPORARY IRONWORK. (Right) 4—THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT. THE 
PORCH WAS PROBABLY ADDED CIRCA 1760 
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5.—THE VAULTED ENTRANCE HALL ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE HOUSE, CIRCA 1760. (Right) 6—THE ALCOVE IN 
THE BLUE PARLOUR. DECORATION CIRCA 1760 
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7 and 8.—THE PAINTED ROOM. VIEW OF A COUNTRY HOUSE AT THE END OF A VISTA; LANDSCAPE PANELS 


contemporary. On the main, southward- 
facing front the centre and one bay on each 
side are given a slight projection and are em- 
phasised by corner pilasters which re-appear 
above the cornice. The east front, which has 
a width of seven windows to the nine of the 
entrance front, has only the centre portion 
breaking forward. On this side there is a 
handsome doorcase with open segmental pedi- 
ment resting on carved consoles (Fig. 3). 
The main entrance has a pedimented wood 
porch with a pair of Corinthian columns 
(Fig. 4); this was probably a later addition. 
Both doorways are approached by a flight of 
wide, shallow steps with contemporary 
wrought ironwork of admirable design. 

The interior retains many features of 
note. Entering by the doorway in the centre 
of the south front, we find ourselves in the 
original entrance hall, a wide and deep room, 
lined with bolection-moulded oak panelling 
of fine quality and having well carved over- 
doors to the doorways that open to left and 
right from the far end. The left-hand door 
(Fig. 11) opens into what is now the entrance 
hall, approached from the west (Fig. 5). 
This alteration of the entrance to the west side 
seems to have been made about 1760. The 


ceiling is composed of a four-part vault 
extended east and west in barrel form, these 
end sections being panelled and supported by 
an entablature carried by pairs of Ionic 
columns and pilasters on the north and south 
sides. The staircase, reached by a doorway on 
the north side of the vaulted hall, is confined 
to a space of small dimensions, so that the 
fine craftsmanship of its well-turned balusters 
and carved brackets hardly shows to advan- 
tage. It is probable that the room directly 
north of the old hall, now a large drawing 
room of early Victorian character, marks the 
original position of the main staircase. The 
inventory of 1721 shows that the west side of 
the house was not sumptuously furnished; 
a lantern on pulleys lighted the staircase and 
there were “56 pictures great and small.” 
South of the vaulted hall is the Blue 
Parlour, a room showing striking originality 
in its rich Palladian decoration (Fig. 6). The 
walls are adorned with Ionic pilasters and 
blind arches, and there is a highly enriched 
cornice. Opposite the fireplace there is an 
alcove, which was made an opportunity for 
introducing the favourite Palladian theme of 
arch and columns, forming a screen across the 
opening; the space within has a decorated 


four-part vault. The woodcarving shows a very 
high standard of technical accomplishment ; 
the frieze, for instance, pierced and undercut, 
is of almost lace-like delicacy. On the walls 
there were round and oval mirrors, but only 
one, in the alcove, remains. 

The motives used in the Blue Parlour 
repeat in a more elaborate form and on a 
smaller scale those found in the vaulted hall, 
and it is evident that both were designed by 
the same man. The work shows a marked 
resemblance to some of the features in the 
interior of Asgill House, Richmond, designed 
by Sir Robert Taylor for Sir Charles Asgill and 
built between 1758 and 1767 (CouNTRY LIFE, 
June 9, 1944). Very similar carving, rich and 
delicate, appears in the drawing-room at 
Asgill House. This work at Carshalton may 
have been done in the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke, who died in 1764, or his successor, 
Thomas Broadhead, who was the owner of the 
house when Watts published his engraving 
in 1783 (Fig. 1). The porch on the south 
front was probably added at the same 
time. 

On the east side of the house the prin- 
cipal room, with the doorway opening on to 
the terrace (Fig. 3), has bolection-moulded 
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wainscot and a doorcase with lIonic columns 
and triangular pediment. Over the chimney-piece 
there is an overmantel with carving of Grinling 
Gibbons type displaying the Fellowes shield, but 
the marble fireplace is of Baroque character and 
similar to examples at Asgill House. It will have 
been inserted circa 1760, when a pretty Rococo 
ceiling with birds in flight, recalling one at Midford 
Castle, Somerset, was also introduced. 


In the north-east corner of the house there is 
a remarkable painted room dating from Sir John 
Fellowes’s time. One may recall the more or less 
contemporary painted rooms at 4, Maids of Honour 
Row, Richmond, and Old Wilsley, Cranbrook, both 
of which have been illustrated in Country LiFe. 
The artist responsible for the Carshalton paintings, 
done on the bolection-moulded wainscot, is un- 
known, but they have a Dutch flavour about 
them. On the tall panels and the little oblong 
panels of the dado are landscapes (Fig. 8); there 
are also mythological scenes and animal and bird pic- 
tures. The stiles are painted with exotic scenes and 
figures, perhaps allusive to Sir John’s interest in the 





9.—CARSHALTON HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


South Sea Company. On the panel between 
the windows on the east wall there is a remark- 
able view of an unidentified country house 
approached by a tall avenue of poplars or 
cypresses with a formal garden and a foun- 
tain statue in the foreground (Fig. 7). The 
suggestion that it represents the house which 
Fellowes pulled down or the present house 
without its attic storey is without foundation. 
If not an imaginary scene, the painting may 
have been based on an engraving of some 
Dutch building. In front of the founta:n 
there is an elegant lady with a black boy in 
attendance. 

The more interesting items in the account 
of Sir John Fellowes’s payments are the 
following :— 


Richard Booth—for a Brass Lock £1 10 0 

7 », Ironwork £20 0 0 
Richard Cole—Engineer £110 0 0 
George Devall—Plumber £140 0 0 
Robert Hartshorne—Statuary £149 16 0 
Giles Dance—Mason .. £456 0 0 
Mr. Charles Bridgman—for trees £138 0 0 
Joseph Carpenter & Co.—for trees £200 0 0 


The payment of £21 to “H. Joynes— 
Surveyor” has already been mentioned. 
Added together the total of payments to 
craftsmen, including some not included above, 





comes to £1,886 19s. 6d. It is clear that a 
good proportion must have been incurred 
over the lay-out and planting of the grounds, 
and the payment to Cole was probably in 
respect of the pumping machinery in the 
Water House and for the lake. The payments 
recorded, which cover the years 1719 and 
1720, can represent only a small fraction of 
Fellowes’s total outlay. 

Of the above names only that of Booth 
has not been noticed previously. There are 
good brass door locks in the house, and 
although the payment for ironwork is a small 
one, Booth may have been responsible for 
the balustrades and the fine wrought-iron 
gates at the entrance to the grounds. Both 
Booth and Cole were employed at Briggens 
in Hertfordshire, a house belonging to another 
director of the South Sea Company. Cole 
provided a water engine there. 

Giles Dance was the father of George 
Dance, senior, architect of the Mansion House, 
and grandfather of the architect of Newgate 
Prison. Mrs. Esdaile tells me that there is a 
monument by Robert Hartshorne to Bishop 
Burnet in the church of St. James, Clerken- 
well, besides others elsewhere; he was a com- 
petent sculptor of the time. To Dance and 


Hartshorne may be attributed the fine gate- 


piers with the Fellowes crest at the entrance 
(Fig. 10). George Devall, the plumber, 
worked on the Radcliffe Camera at Oxford 
and also at Wilton, as was disclosed in recent 
correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE. 

The payment to Bridgman in respect of 
trees suggests that he was responsible for 
the lay-out of the landscape garden, which 
must be one of the earliest of its kind. The 
gardens at Carshalton and the Vanbrugh-like 
Water House will be considered in a separate 
article. 

After Lord Hardwicke and Theodore 
Broadhead had owned Carshalton House, it 
passed through a number of hands. For a 
time during the first half of last century it 
was used as a military academy. From 1859 
to 1893 it was a private school kept by Dr. 
Bath and Mr. Barrett. In the latter year the 
property was bought by the Daughters of the 
Cross, and it is now known as St. Philomena’s 
School. In spite of many changes of owner- 
ship since it was built, the house has under- 
gone remarkably little alteration, apart from 
the changes made about 1760, and as the 
modern school buildings have been erected to 
the west of the house, it has been possible to 
keep the old building and its grotinds 
undisturbed. 





10.—GATE PIERS WITH THE FELLOWES CREST. (Middle) 11—OAK WAINSCOTING IN THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE HALL. 


(Right) 12.—THE STAIRCASE 
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Round about, round about, 
Maggoty Pie, 

My father loves good ale, 
And so dol. 


HE “‘domestic brew ”’ was a half-yearly 
affair carried out in March and October; 
it might almost have been described as a 
festival. In common with baking, washing and 
churning it was considered as much a pleasure 
as a task, and it called forth willing helpers. In- 
deed, the brew presaged eventful times ahead, 
for it was accomplished in March. for consump- 
tion at haysel and harvest, and in October for 
Christmas. One or two minor brews might take 
place between whiles, but these were merely 
stop-gaps to repair the ravages of thirst. 

Before the brewing commenced the vessels 
had to be thoroughly scalded and cleansed. The 
casks were first soaked with cold water, then 
emptied and boiling water substituted, with 
usually a length of iron chain dropped in and 
some walnut leaves. They were then bunged, 
and trundled about the yard, the chain rolling 
about inside acting as an abrasive and the 
leaves as a sweetener. This done, and the water 
drawn off, the casks were filled afresh with boil- 
ing water and set aside for a time, and when 
emptied left for the “ wind to get in.”” This work 
was done by the “ backus boy,”’ who more often 
than not was a grown man, one past his prime 
for other and heavier work. 

Brewing utensils, especially casks, were 
valued possessions and part of the gear of every 
household. Age helped to mellow them and 
reacted in turn on the beer, so that second- 
hand ones were often appreciated. A new couple 
had of necessity to furnish themselves with new 
equipment, and in such case paid a visit to the 
cooper, who was known by that prefix, just 
as the medical practitioner was Doctor or 
the solicitor Lawyer Smith or Brown. It 
might be Cooper Kent, of X, or Cooper 
Baldry, of Y, who would seek to know their 
requirements and have the greatest satisfaction 
in supplying them,taking a pride in his workman- 
ship and the goods that bore his name. Down the 
years it would be ‘‘Cooper Kent made me that 
cask,’’ and his name would stick to it until the 
staves fell apart. 

On the other hand they might like him 
to make them a wooden washing-up bowl, 
which would be so much more kindly than 
earthenware for the washing of glass or silver. 
The cooper was also a drier of hams, smoked 
by the oak saw-dust and chips derived from the 
labours of his workshop. 

Brewing was usually begun at four p.m., 
when the malt was emptied into a vessel known 
as a mash-tub. Mashing, also called ‘‘ mishing,”’ 
was most important and was done by hand. The 
greatest care was taken to damp every grain of 
malt, leaving no surplus moisture in the tub. 
Two people worked opposite one another, each 
using his hands with a fan motion, drawing 
the grains towards him, and then working in 
reverse. The wet malt was left for 12 hours. 

A fresh start was made at four the next 
morning, when the copper was lit and the water 
brought to the boil. The grains were well 





2.—HAND-CUP AND FUNNEL. 
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1.—BREWING UTENSILS. 
cup and funnel; cask (wedged with stoppers) and hair-sieve on ale-stool; wooden bucket on 
which is a wilch 


stirred with a wooden implement known as a 
mash-stick, and were then emptied into a flat- 
tish round tub known as a keeler, which was set 
on a stool of sufficient height to provide an upper 
and lower deck. The boiling water was then 
hand-cupped out of the copper on to the grains, 
This was left for another four hours. 

The liquid was then drawn off the keeler, 
care having been taken to fix a wicker bottle- 
like object, known as a wilch, on the inside of 
the outlet hole by means of a looped string pass- 
ing through the opening, and a wooden tap 
rammed home from the outside, often wedged 
tight by means of a piece of cloth. This pre- 
vented the grains from coming out with the 
liquid. 

Next, the liquid was poured back into 
the copper, and a pound of hops, loose, were 
added for every bushel of malt, and boiled for an 
hour. Great care had to be exercised to prevent 
the mixture from boiling over, and the hand-cup 
was in constant use stirring the hops from the 
side of the copper. Sometimes the problem 
was solved by putting an earthenware plate into 
the copper, or a piece of wood. 

The liquid was again returned to the keeler, 
this time through a.hair sieve which was placed 
on a rack, also known as tongs, which spanned 
the tub. More often than not this rack was 
formed from a natural forked branch of a tree 
out of the hedgerow, as used by the thatcher for 
carrying his yokes of straw or reed. A special 
brown sugar was sometimes strewn on the 
bottom of the tub, the effect of which was to 
darken the beer and assist fermentation. The 
beer at this stage was known as sweet wort, 
and often given to children as a treat. Again 
the liquid was left to 
cool, this time to blood 
heat. The women who 
presided over the brew 
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(Left to right) A mash-tub or keeler; a rack or tongs with hand- 


would be asked to judge when this temper- 
ature was reached. She would sweep her hand 
through the beer, consider in her wise old 
country way, and say “yes” or “‘no”’ as the 
case might be. If “yes,” a pint of yeast (also 
called burgad in Suffolk) was added, and a 
little flour sprinkled over the surface and then 
left for the night. On the other hand she might 
say ‘No, that’s too hot, partner: the beer’ll 
bloom if we do that yet!” 

During the working, the keeler was covered 
with mats, but should a young and curious 
person wish to see, they would be rewarded with 
a sight of masses of brownish mountains rising 
into frothy heights. 

Next day the yeast was skimmed off the 
beer by means of skimmers. or fleeters, as used 
in the dairy to take off the cream from the milk, 
and put into stone jars. This yeast came in for 
the weekly bake, and as the grains were fed 
to the cows with a view to an increased milk 
supply, or to the pigs, little or nothing in brewing 
was wasted. The beer could then be put in the 
casks, care being taken to see they were not over- 
filled. 

The casks were left a few days for any 
final working to take place, and the yeast 
removed as it came out through the bung-hole. 
When the cask was finally bunged, brown-paper 
was pasted over the bung-hole and the wind-peg 
or spigot loosened ; otherwise there would be an 
explosion. After some weeks a little of this beer 
might be drawn off and placed in bottles for 
festal occasions. 

The above is a description of brewing 
‘“‘best,’’ sometimes called “key,” beer, and the 
process was repeated to obtain the mild, or 
second beer for every-day consumption. The 
two brewings followed one another and were 
accomplished from the same ingredients. Natur- 
ally enough attempts were made to get more 
than two brewings from the same malt, which 
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(Right) 3—MASH-STICKS USED FOR STIRRING THE MALT GRAINS 


received varying opprobrious terms, 
such as: Rat-tat, Worse-than-that, 4 
Rot-gut and Pim. Or Red-hood, 

Not - quite-so-good, Teter-cum - 
tauter (See-saw), and Nine-times- 
worse -than-water. These terms 
seemed to fall into rhyme, as :— 


First ale and second ale, 

Second ale and thin. 

Pip and pap, and worse than that, 
And poor old Pim. 


Seven varieties have been known 
to emerge: Ale, Very good, Small 
beer, Mild, Swick-swack, Worse- 
than-that, and Pim. 

The brewing utensils, other than 
the casks already mentioned, are of 
great interest. They were all of 
wood, except the wicker wilch. The 
hand-cup and the funnel (also 
picturesquely known as a tunnel) 
were cut from a solid piece of wood, 
the handle of the cup, and the 
spout of the funnel included, pre- 
sumably turned on the pole-lathe. 
They are usually black with age and 
many brewings. The spigots and 
faucets are beautifully fashioned, as 
smooth and finished as a pattern for 
casting. Then there was the beer-or 
ale-stool on which rested the casks, 
and wedges or stoppers to keep the 
casks from rolling and there was the 
spile for the vent-hole. Rain-water was high- 
ly esteemed for brewing because of its soft- 
ness. Malt-wine was an offshoot of the 


BEN HOGAN’S BOOK 


I called Warming Up, I wrote some- 

thing of Ben Hogan’s book Power Golf 
and his elaborate system of preliminary prac- 
tice before a round. I think it was on the day 
after writing it that I saw that he had tied for 
first place with Demaret in yet one more big 
tournament—I never saw who won the play 
off—and then a day or two later again came the 
news that he and his wife had been involved in 
a bad motor accident and had been lucky not 
to be killed; that he had a broken pelvis and 
various other injuries; and that it must remain 
doubtful for some time whether he could ever 
play seriously again. This was grievous news, 
because Hogan is not only a very great golfer, 
but by all accounts a delightful person. I never 
talked to anyone who ever met him without 
liking him. Moreover, he is the only really out- 
standing American golfer, unless Demaret be 
the other, whom we have not yet seen here, and 
we were looking forward to seeing him with the 
Ryder Cup team in September. However 
quickly he mends, and everyone will wish him 
the most rapid and complete convalescence, it 
is hardly conceivable that he will be fit for the 
hard work of a visit here and a big match thrown 
in. We must hope for the best, but I rather fear 


that this is one pleasure definitely postponed. 
* * * 


QO: a little while ago, in an article that 





Meanwhile I will, if I may, return to his 
book, which is straightforward, simple and 
interesting, and illustrated with very good 
photographs, and has been, so I gather, a best- 
seller in America. I suppose most people when 
they get a new golf book turn first of all to the 
driving, since they are hopeful of some new 
secret to give them the extra length for which 
they so pathetically yearn. The temptation is 
the greater in Hogan’s case, because though he 
is anything but a giant he is yet a very long 
hitter. “‘Take particular notice,” says Ed 
Dudley in his foreword, “‘of what Ben Hogan 
has to say about getting distance. While he only 
weighs approximately 137 pounds, Ben is one 
of the longest hitters the game has ever known.”’ 
So when T saw in the contents “‘ Turning on the 
power,” I straightway turned to that page, not 
with any personal hopes, since they trouble me 
no more, but with plenty of interest. And here 
let me interpolate the remark that Hogan began 
by playing golf left-handed, and when he 
changed over continued for a while to hold the 





BEER-TAPS; 
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4.—WOODEN MALLET; TWO WILCHES WITH WOODEN 
WOODEN BUNG FOR KEELER; FAUCETS 
(LEFT OF WOOD AND RIGHT OF BRASS); SHEATH-TYPE 


BEER-TAP 


brew, consisting of sweet-wort to which stone, 


also known as barley-sugar, was added. This 
old form of sugar, which resembled rock- 
> 


left hand below the right. He might be playing 
ieft-handed still, since he has no _ prejudice 
whatever against left-handedness as such, but 
for the fact that as a boy in Texas he could not 
get left-handed clubs. It is interesting to recall 
that Arnaud Massey also began golf “‘on the 
wrong side of the ball,’’ and it would be easy to 
enumerate several other fine right-handed 
drivers who are left-handed by nature. Perhaps 
Hogan owes a little of his length to this fact. 
* * * 

He is all in favour of an early striving for 
length, advising the beginner to “‘ go ahead and 
hit the ball as hard as he can right from the 
start.’’ He will be wild, no doubt, but that is 
not fatal and can later be remedied, whereas if 
he does not learn to hit hard from the start, 
distance may never be vouchsafed to him 
because “his speed and timing set up will be 
for something less than his full power.’’ It 
reminds me that I have heard both Mr. John 
Ball and George Duncan say something to the 
same effect, that they do not like to see a young 
player too careful. Hogan then goes on to set 
out the changes of method which in his judg- 
ment the leaders of to-day have made in their 
game. He mentions three in particular: he 
thinks they hold their clubs more firmly, they 
incline to a wider stance and they make a 
greater use of he body. I have not seen the 
American professionals play enough to have 
any opinion myself, but I am interested to 
read his. 

As to the widened stance, he says its pur- 
port is “to create greater traction with the 
feet,’’ and to “‘apply additional power through 
the legs while still maintaining perfect balance.” 
No doubt they stand wider than Bobby Jones 
did, but then his feet were noticeably close 
together; Hagen, as I recall him, was pretty 
wide. I do not think that our players here have 
wider stances than they used to have. Mr. John 
Ball, for instance, though he naturally grew 
narrower as he grew older, since it was harder 
work to pivot, had had a markedly wide stance, 
as a young man. Mr. Hilton had a wide stance 
too, for his height, and I think the Triumvirate 
were quite as wide as their successors. 

x * * 

For that matter Hogan’s stance looks to 
me perfectly normal and not at all exceptionally 
wide in the photographs. However that may 
be, what really gives me a thrill of pleasure in 
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crystals strung together by a string, 
seems to have entirely disappeared. 

. It could be bought at a very low 
price and was often given to child- 
ren as a substitute for sweets. 

And here is a recipe for cock- 
ale: ‘‘Boyle a cocke when he is 
dressed in some wort, and if you will 
a neat’s tongue too, and when they 

‘ are boyled all to bittes, then streine 
them into the rest of the wort hav- 
ing been three hours well boiled also 
and well wrought. You must also 
boil spices, and some raisons also 
with the meat; then put it in the 
vessels, and let it stand about 3 
weeks after it have done working : 
then bottle it up and within a week 
or 10 days after it is fitt to drink. 
Flesh do much quicken and make 
brisk the ale.”” William III is said 
to have “preferred cock-ale to any 
sort of wine.” 

And this, to be taken just be- 
fore bed-time to ensure a good 
night’s rest : ‘Heat two pints of ale 
in the muller, with two tablespoons- 
ful of soft sugar and a few cloves. 
Pour into a hot jug, add some 
grated nutmeg, some squares of 
toast, and a wine-glass of rum.”’ 

Until 1914, a cottage of under 
£12 annual rent required no licence 
for brewing, but about that time 
one of 9s. was imposed, and this, added to the 
difficulty of obtaining malt, brought the age-old 
custom to an end. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


these pictures is that his swing is a long one, 
not merely by quite modern but by any stand- 


ards, a definitely ‘“‘old-fashioned”’ long swing. 
It is full of grace, with the hands high at the 


top and right elbow tucked very closely into 
the right side throughout the whole movement. 
He himself draws attention to a push of the 
right foot which he says he “digs in’”’ to the 
ground in order to give the “little shove’’ which 
gives him extra power. He seems, also, to get 
the left hip rapidly and noticeably out of the 
way on the down-swing, but I must not get 
involved in too technical details. Enough that 
it is, in my eyes, a lovely swing and that I like 
the length of it; it is what used to be called 
a full swing. . 

And yet it appears at one time to have 
been longer still. Hogan says that he had deter- 
mined during his war service in the Army to 
make a change when he came back to.the game. 
He had before that been several times at the 
top of the list of money-winners in the big 
tournaments, but he was satisfied that he had 
a tendency to overswinging and loss of control. 
He had what he called “a long thumb”; that 
is, his left thumb used to slide a little down the 
shaft in the up-swing. It was only a matter of 
half an inch at most, but he thinks it was a very 
important half-inch indeed. Those war-time 
dreams being instantly translated into realities 
on his release from service are typical of a 
golfer who has probably worked at least as hard 
at this or any other game as any man that ever 
lived. 

* * * 

Hogan is of course a very fine putter—he 
could not have done what he has if he were not; 
so it is interesting to see what he has to say on 
the subject. Briefly, he upholds what I believe 
is now the universal creed of the best American 
putters; namely, to use the reverse overlapping 
grip and to try to keep the club face square to 
the line, without either opening or closing it, 
throughout the stroke. One curious remark he 
makes about ‘“‘reading the greens”’ by the sea, 
especially those at the Riviera club where he 
won the Los Angeles Open in 1947 and 1948, 
and the Open Championship in 1948. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,”’ he says, “‘ breaks on the Riviera greens, 
and almost all oceanside greens, for that matter, 
towards the ocean.”’ I never heard that before 
and wonder if it applies to our greens that do 
not aspire to be more than seaside. 
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DUMMY REVERSAL 2 2). narrison-cray 


We have pleasure in announcing the first of 
a series of weekly articles on Bridge by Mr. M. 
Harrison-Gray, who is known to a wide public for 
his articles and broadcasts on the game. He is the 
only player to have won the Masters’ Individual 
Championship twice, and last year he captained 
the British team that won the European Champion- 
ship.—Ed. 


HE standard of card play has improved 
considerably in recent -years, but the 
average player still suffers from occasional 


blind spots. One common failing is shown up in 
the following example hand. 


WEST—@ AK98 EAST—@QJ 1073 


¥A93 YKI4 
@A5- @KQ63 
A764 & 10 


After East had opened the bidding, vulner- 
able, with One Spade, nothing short of a straight- 
jacket could have restrained West. The grand 
slam in Spades was reached with a commendable 
economy of bids, and South led the King of 
Clubs. 

The hand looked too easy, East tested the 
trumps, but South failed on the second round. 
There was a losing Heart to be taken care of, and 
East did not like to rely on the finesse. So at 
this stage he played out his three top Diamonds, 
discarding dummy’s Three of Hearts; but North 
trumped the third round, and that was the end 
of the grand slam. As it happened the Heart 
finesse would also have failed. The hand was 
written off as another hard luck story. 

Had East not been mesmerised by his own 
thirteen cards, he might have seen the light. His 
hand contains two troublesome cards—a losing 
Heart and a losing Diamond. If the adverse 
trumps break evenly, there is no problem, but 
they are more likely to be divided three-one. So 
declarer should consider the alternative plan of 
setting up the dummy. 

Apart from the three small Clubs, the West 
hand is high; the other losers are covered by the 
high cards in the East hand. If these losing 
Clubs can be eliminated, the grand slam is 
assured. 

The opening lead should, therefore, be won 
with the Ace of Clubs and a low Club is ruffed in 
the closed hand. Dummy is entered twice with 


trumps, and two more Clubs are ruffed. East’s 
trumps are now exhausted, but he re-enters 
dummy via one of the red Aces, and the adverse 
trumps are drawn with the high Spades remain- 
ing in the West hand. This line of play will still 
be successful even thoughall four missing trumps 
are in one hand. 

The essence of this play is, of course, the 
treatment of dummy as the master hand, and is 
often described as a dummy reversal. It is by 
no means difficult, for declarer has only to 
decide which hand is the easier to set up. Few 
players of any experience would go wrong on the 
above hand, even in the stress of playing a vul- 
nerable grand slam. 

The next hand shows the same principle 
in a form rather more difficult to recognise. 


WEST—@ 863 EAST—@ K 2 
¥KI87 AQ 1093 
@262 @AK85 
& AQ 10 & K6 


At Game All East dealt and bid One Heart, 
and South overcalled with One Spade. The 
opponents did not bid again. West bid Three 
Hearts, and East tested the market with Four 
Diamonds. West recognised this as a slam try, 
and in spite of his sterile distribution, felt strong 
enough to cue-bid his Ace of Clubs. East now 
jumped to the small slam in Hearts and South 
led the Nine of Clubs. 

East was inclined to spread his hand and 
claim twelve tricks, but his ardour was some- 
what damped when South failed on the first 
round of trumps. So East stolidly drew all 
North’s Hearts, discarded his Two of Spades 
on dummy’s Ace of Clubs, and looked hurt 
when the Diamonds failed to break. Result, one 
down. 

Once again declarer should have focused 
his attention on the West hand. If the three 
small Spades can be removed, dummy can be 
set up for the loss of one trick only, So the play 
is to take three rounds of Clubs, discarding 
East’s small Spade. True, North might ruff the 
third round, but the risk must be taken; it is a 
far better bet than relying on the Diamond split. 
Assuming that this passes off peacefully, a Spade 
is led from dummy and East’s King is captured 
by South’s Ace. The return is immaterial, for 


East can arrange to ruff dummy’s remaining 
Spades and to draw North’s trumps with West’s 
long Hearts. Again dummy has become the 
master hand, and the card that worried East 
(the Five of Diamonds) has in effect been satcly 
discarded—on one of dummy’s trumps ! 

Even a good player who was off form that 
day went wrong in a similar situation, in a team 
of four match : 

&KO6 


y¥oQj74 
@ kK 10 
&KOJS 














North-South reached the best contract of 
Six Clubs and the opening lead was the Four of 
trumps, won with dummy’s Eight. South 
thought the obvious plan was to ruff two Dia- 
monds in dummy, so the play went King of Dia- 
monds, Ace of Diamonds and Seven of Diamonds, 
ruffed with the Knave of Clubs. But on this 
last trick West slyly discarded one of his Spades. 

South entered his hand with the Knave of 
Spades and duly ruffed his last Diamond, but he 
was now well and truly in the mire; for there was 
no way of getting out of dummy without jeop- 
ardising the contract. If he overtook the King 
of Clubs with his Ace, then West’s Nine would 
eventually win a trick; if he led a Spade, West 
would ruff; and if he gave upa Heart trick, either 
East could win and give his partner a Spade ruff, 
or he could lead another Heart to shorten South’s 
trumps. 

All declarer had to do was to play a Heart 
from either hand at the second trick. The plan 
issimple: to ruff two Hearts in the South hand, 
using high trumps as an ultra-safety measure. 
South thus makes four Club tricks in dummy, 
two ruffs in his own hand, two top Diamonds 
and four Spade tricks—twelve in all, without 
taking the slightest risk. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


Roman custom of beginning the New 

Year in March, a time more conducive to 

a hopeful state of mind than that usually bleak 
day which follows so hard on the heels of Christ- 
mas. March may be said to give everyone a 
fresh start. ‘‘The best of all the months” a 
gardening woman of my acquaintance once 
called it, and added “‘ Nothing has yet begun to 
”” She spoke a little ruefully, so that 


"Troma was something to be said for the 


go wrong. 
one saw in sad perspective a long procession of 
late frosts and early pests, damp and drought, 
rust and green-fly. But not yet are these sor- 
rows with us, and some of them may never come 
at all. 

Courage, as well as hope, should mark a 
season dedicated to the god of battle, while 
Christians can take heart by remembering the 
two British saints, living in one of the darkest 
periods of our era, whose days are celebrated 
this month. Any idea that these two men 
lived in a golden age of simplicity and piety 
is dispelled by even the most elementary 
study of their lives. St. Patrick was taken 
prisoner and worked as a slave for six years 
in the bogs of Antrim; St. David built his 
church in a hollow to escape the eyes of blood- 
thirsty pirates. 

There is, after all, nothing placid in the 
associations of the vernal equinox, but what a 
renewing of life there is in these wind-swept days 
when field and hillside look as though a broom 
had been whirled over them, and there is a com- 
motion of growing things in every wood and 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


hedgerow. The very contrast between ourselves 
and the fresh life around us is sometimes hard 
to bear. If only we could be renovated like our 
chair-covers and curtains! And what, after all, 
if we can? 
* * * 

FEW days ago I listened to a sermon 

preached on the text ‘‘ Behold, I make all 
things new.”’ It would, at any time, have been a 
remarkable sermon, but the occasion was so 
special that it seems to have been part of this 
magical early spring, as much a portion of it as 
the primroses and chaffinches outside the 
windows of the little church in which we 
gathered that afternoon. Inside, every seat was 
occupied and chairs and benches were brought 
in as well, for we had all come together for the 
re-opening and re-dedication of a church laid 
low by enemy action five years ago. 

All of us, I think, who were there had 
known the church in past days, in particular 
on summer evenings when the hymns and 
quiet supplications had mingled with country 
sounds outside the open door. And we had 
known it, too, when blackened beams and 
bricks lay strewn on the floor and every pane of 
glass was shattered in gaping windows. 

Now all that sad chaos was brought once 
more into sweet and gracious order and the 
little building, adorned as a bride, commem- 
orated one who had given his life across the 
sea on D-Day, and one who had fallen here, 
struck by the same bomb which wrecked the 
church; who had loved this place and made 


music in it, and read prayers beneath its roof 
with her steady voice every day through some 
of the darkest hours of our history. 

“All things new ’’: not the raw newness of 
an unlived-in house, but new in the way of a 
tree which puts forth fresh leaves in the spring. 


* * * 


HRISTIANS are fortunate in their great 
religion of hope and glad assurance, but 
how little one would guess it from the novels and 
plays of to-day. None of us has over-much time 
for reading, but how frequently ill-rewarded we 
are whenever we do! ‘Do you really think 
people are as bad as that? ”’ asked one of my 
family after two days in bed with influenza and 
the latest library book. ‘If so, I’m lucky not to 
have met them.’ 

The stage, with its new creed of Existen- 
tialism, seems similarly blighted. In a piece of 
recent brilliant dramatic criticism we read ‘“‘ The 
Existentialist does not know, but he feels. And 
the feeling is tragic.”” That sentence sums up 
a great deal of current literature. Authors and 
playwrights are so good at describing their feel- 
ings—particularly those of the baser sort—but 
they do not know either the unbreakable laws 
of the Greeks or the glad news of the 
Christians. 

Is this because Existentialism hails from 
Occupied France where to acquiesce with the 
enemy cost less effort than to oppose and resist ? 
Bomb-scarred London, doggedly pulling itself 
together with paint and plaster, shows greater 





self-esteem to-day than untouched Paris with 
its extremes of expensive gaiety and down- 
hearted poverty. 

* * * 


HEN I had written that word ‘down- 

hearted ’’ I remembered a French friend 
whom I visited a few. weeks ago in her home 
near St. Germain des Prés on the left bank of the 
Seine. She is one of the exceptions, one of the 
heroic people living on a fixed income whom the 
devaluation of the French franc has cruelly 
affected. We climbed to her apartment up a 
dark stairway where you had to lift your feet 
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warily over the holes in the stair-carpet. Her 
room was fireless and I was chilled after sitting 
for an hour in my heavy overcoat. She wore no 
coat. In gracious compliment to our English 
ways she made tea in a saucepan over a spirit 
lamp. There was no milk, and very little sugar, 
and she had given all her biscuits away to a 
workman worse off than herself. 

But it was one of the best hours of our whole 
visit to Paris, for our friend is an art critic, the 
friend of critics and men of letters in this coun- 
try, and she talked with the wit and animation 
of a deeply cultured French woman. No one 
mentioned Existentialism; Balzac and Dickens 
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are her favourite companions and she spoke 
glowingly of England. When the talk turned to 
painters she dived into her portfolios and brought 
out, surprisingly, two or three reproductions of 
Paul Potter’s cows—honest Dutch cows sitting 
in homely fields. ‘‘These I find magnificent,”’ 
she laughed. ‘‘ Voici des vraies vaches !” 

Frail, lame and poor, she is one of the people 
for whom Paris provides no milk. Not that she 
minds very much, since it is the white flame of 
her spirit which keeps her alive. After all, she 
would say, she still has those giant novelists for 
company, and she can always look at those 
admirable pictures of “real cows.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





TRADITIONAL ART 
THREATENED 


So poeces charming and historic art— 
the painting ofcanal bargesand their 
furnishings with the traditional re- 
presentations of flowers and castles— 
is likely to be destroyed if the Docks 
and Inland. Waterways Executive are 
allowed to carry out their threat to 
substitute an ugly uniformity of blue 
panels outlined with yellow for this 
wealth of gay colours. 

The barge folk are much upset by 
this first fruit of the nationalisation of 
our inland waterways. Their boats 


are their homes as well as their job, 
and they are all kept spotlessly clean. 
Not only the barges themselves, as 
illustrated in the first of the accom- 
panying photographs, which is by 
Angela Rolt, but also such fittings as 


“IT’S A WAY WE HAVE IN 
THE ARMY”’ 


Sir,—On Sunday, February 20, a 
shooting party was organised on my 
estate, and the participants were dis- 
covered in the early afternoon, in one 
of my coverts, fully armed. The 
“host’’—in battle-dress, but capless— 
wore the chevrons of a sergeant; and 
his No. 2, similarly attired, those of 
a corporal. No. 3 sported no stripes; 
No. 4 was in civilian attire. Their 
transport was a tracked Bren-gun 
carrier, with index letters ‘‘C.T.’’— 
which, I understand, denote a Cana- 
dian Army vehicle. 

The ‘“‘head-man”’ stated that he 
and his comrades-in-arms had left 
Hounslow (Middlesex) in ‘their’ 
tracked vehicle early that morning, to 
have a “nice day’s shooting.’ For 





CANAL BARGES PAINTED IN THE TRADITIONAL MANNER. 


seats and buckets, are painted in the 
traditional manner. The other picture 
shows Mr. Frank Jones, one of the few 
remaining barge painters, busy at his 
craft in his workshop beside the Grand 
Junction canal, at Leighton Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire. Surely it would be a 
shame to destroy this charming ex- 
ample of vernacular art in order to 
instal that dull and hideous uniformity 
30 dear to our bureaucrats. 

Such an action is not even an 
economy, since blue will not stand sun- 


light. It will destroy the pride of the 
‘water gypsies” in their floating 


homes, and remove from the canals a 
touch of beauty which is sadly needed 
in this grey world of bureaucracy. 

~GEoRGE Lone, Clifton} House, 
Whitchurch, Hants, 


[Since we received this letter the 
Docks and Inland Waterways Execu- 
tive have stated that they have no 
intention of suppressing the gay tradi- 
tional decorations of the entrances to 
afid interiors of the cabins of canal 
boats, or of the familiar cans and 
buckets. They make it clear, however, 
that when boats come in for overhaul 
they will be repainted in the proposed 
new colours and not in the traditional 
ones. In this respect, therefore, the 
threat mentioned by our correspondent 
remains.—ED.]. 


obvious since the second day, or indeed 
almost before the match started. If, 
however, the South Africans had been 
temporarily credited with a further 
356 as their second-innings score, 
England would have been set, at their 
second attempt, 405 to win. 

When the England captain in fact 
declared, 214 hours were left for play. 
At this point, if this proposed rule had 
been in operation, he would have 
needed another 129 to win. His side 
might well have scored them and won. 
They would have had to try for an 
outright win because, if they had fallen 
short of this total, with however many 
wickets in hand, they would have lost 
the match on first innings scores alone. 
In any event a finish, and a sporting 
finish at that, would have been 
assured.—C. CONWAY PLUMBE, Windy 
Ways, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


examining the path they found an old 
brick walk down its middle-—May 
Tosin, Melvyne, Malone Park, Belfast. 


TREES AS WAR 
MEMORIALS 


Sir,—It was with great interest that 
I read the letter in Country LIFE of 
February 18 suggesting that trees 
should be more widely used as a form 
ofremembrance. At Castelfidardo, near 
Ancona, Italy, the monument com- 
memorating General Cialdini’s victory 
over the Papalists in the campaigns of 
1860-61 has now an added significance, 
for the trees planted on the slopes 
beneath it each commemorate a life 
given during the 1914-18 war. This is 
a park from which children under 
sixteen are excluded, and in the com- 
parative silence, sheltered from the hot 





See letter: Traditiona) Ant Threatened 


what such is worth, they claimed to 
belong to the Royal Fusiliers— 
quartered, they alleged, at that station. 
—A. GRANVILLE SOAMES (Captain), 
Sheffield Park, Uckfield, Sussex. 


PLAN TO ENLIVEN 
CRICKET 


S1r,—May I repeat a suggestion I have 
previously made in your columns for 
preventing the feeble draws that are so 
often the result of cricket matches 
nowadays ? 

Games can be decided by 
finished innings, whether they be two, 
three or four. The end of the fourth 
innings is all too seldom reached. 
Decision on two innings only, after 
a third and perhaps part of a fourth 
has been played, makes nearly half the 
game meaningless. The idea of a three- 
innings finish is unfamiliar, but it can 
be made possible simply by assuming 
that the side batting second will make 
the same score at their second attempt 
as at their first, until something 
different be proved. 

Take as an example the Capetown 
match in the dismal South African 
series: England, 308; South Africa, 
356; England, 276 for 3 (declared) ; 
South Africa, 142 for 4—and the game 
fizzles out in a draw that has been 


WERE THEY MONKS’ 
GHOSTS ? 


Str,—My sister and her husband 
spent Christmas at a house in the 
south of England built on the site of 
an old monastery. Very little of the 
original building is left, except the old 
door leading into the part which had 
been the chapel. 

On Christmas Eve they were 
awakened at midnight by th. sound 
of quiet footsteps of several persons 
walking on the path outside their 
window, which was on the ground 
floor and open. The sound filled them 
with an extraordinary and intense 
sense of fear. The husband went to the 
window but could see nothing what- 
ever to account for this sound. They 
were quiet footsteps in spite of its 
being a gravel path. 

Next morning they related their 
experience to their host and hostess, 
who said that footsteps had often been 
heard on that walk and always stopped 
at the chapel door, but that they 
had got used to them—more or less. 
These steps had, however, seemed to be 
those of only one person, but the day, 
Christmas Eve, may have accounted 
for there being several. They could 
only conclude it was the ghosts of the 
monks going to midnight mass. On 


(Right) A BARGE PAINTER AT WORK 


sunshine, one cannot fail to appreciate 
the beauty of this living memorial, so 
poignant in the spiritual and physical 
sanctuary it offers to succeeding 
generations.—CECILIA IRVINE (Mrs.) 
Inversanda, Ardgour, Argyll. 


WELLINGTON AND 


COPENHAGEN 
S1r,—Some of the contributors to your 
correspondence about Wellington’s 


famous horse Copenhagen may be 
interested in the following extracts 
from the diary of Frances Lady 
Shelley, of Maresfield Park, Sussex, 
(my great grandmother), which was 
published in 1912 by John Murray :— 

The Duke rode Copenhagen 
on June 17th over 60 miles. On 
the 18th he rode Copenhagen 
throughout the entire battle and 
on the next day to Brussels where, 
the Duke dismounting, this noble 
animal kicked up his heels and 
scampered half over the town 
before he was caught. 

And, shortly afterwards :— 

I dined at 3 o’clock to-day in 
order to ride with the Duke who 
offered to mount me on Copen- 
hagen. A charming ride of two 
hours. But I found Copenhagen 
the most difficult horse to sit of 
any I have ever ridden. If the 
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HIGH SUNDERLAND, HALIFAX, A 
HEIGHTS AND NOW THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION. 


Duke had not been there, I should 

have been frightened. He said: 

“T believe you think the glory 

greater than the pleasure in riding 
him.” 

The Duke is quoted in a footnote as 
saying :— 

On June 17th I had a horse 

shot under me. Few knew it but 





SIGN OF THE CROWN AND SUGAR 
LOAVES IN A LONDON STREET 
See letter : Old Trade Signs 


so it was. Before 10 o’clock I got 
on Copenhagen’s back. There 
was so much to do and to see to, 
that neither he nor I were still for 
many minutes together. I never 
drew bit and he never had a mor- 
sel in his mouth till 8 p.m. . . The 
poor beast I saw myself stabled 
and fed. I told my groom to give 
him no hay but a few go-downs 
of chilled water and as much corn 
and beans as he had a mind for. ... 
As soon as I had despatched a 
hasty meal . . . I ordered Copen- 
hagen to be re-saddled and told 
my man to accompany me to 
Wavre where I had reason to be- 
lieve old ‘‘ Forwards” (Bliicher) 
was encamped... Wavre being 
some 12 miles from Waterloo I was 
not a little disgusted to find that 
the old fellow’s tent was two miles 
still further off. However, I saw 
him . . . and made the best of my 
way homewards. . .- It was so 
dark that I fell into a deepish 
dyke by the roadside.... There 
was no harm done either to horse 
or man. 
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See letter: Future of a Bronté Relic 


Both seem to have had wonderful 
powers of endurance!—JAmEs A. 
STaRK, Strathmore, Whyteleafe Road, 
Caterham on the Hill, Surrey. 


OLD TRADE SIGNS 


Sir,—Your correspondence about old 
London trade signs has induced me 
to send the enclosed photograph of 
another in the City. Tra- 
dition asserts that this sign 
of the crown and sugar 
loaves, which still hangs 
suspended over a shop in 
Creechurch Lane, belonged 
to the merchants who sold 
the tea thrown into 
Boston Harbour by the 
American Colonists in 
December, 1773. 

Be that as it may, 
the firm in question was 
established in 1650 and 
still trades at this address. 
—P.H. Love Lt, 28, Albury 
Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


HUNTING IN 
IRAQ 

Sir, — Others than the 
many scores of people now 
in England who have 
enjoyed sport with the 
Royal Exodus Hunt, Iraq, 
during the past 30 years 
may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of 
the Boxing Day Meet 
held at the officers’ club, 
Habbaniya. 

Hounds are all bred 
from English packs, the 
present strains being from 
the Vine, Eglinton, 
Blankney, Beaufort, South Wold, 
Garth, and Brocklesby kennels. The 
pack is kept at an average strength 
of about 14 couple, of which between 
two and four couple are first-season 
hounds. 

Last season, when hounds were 
hunted by Sergeant J. A. Anning, 
R.A.F., a record of 24% brace of 
jackal were accounted for, of which 
all but 2% brace were killed in the 
open. The number of days’ hunting is 
usually just over 30, during the 
months November to March inclusive. 

This season hounds are being 
hunted by Wing Commander A. B. 
Riall, R.A.F. Regiment.—A. B. T. 
Catt (W/Com.), H.Q. R.A.F. Levies, 
Habbaniya. 


CROMWELL AND CHURCH 
BELLS 
S1r,—I have always agreed with Mr. 
Gladstone about Cromwell : “I don’t 
love him, but he was a mighty big 
fellow. But he was intolerant. He 
was intolerant of the Episcopalians.” 
But now that I know from Mr. 
Fleming’s delightful article about 
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(Right) THE PORCH 


Berwick (February 18) that he dis- 
liked church bells, I loathe him from 
the bottom of my heart. 


What sight so lured him thro’ the 
fields he knew 

As where earth's green stole into 
heaven’s own hue, 
Far—far—away ? 

What sound was dearest in his 
native deils ? 

The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening 


bells 
Far—far—away. (Tennyson) 
—HvumpHREY PauL, Reform Club, 


Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FUTURE OF A BRONTE 
RELIC 


S1r,—Your readers in general, and 
lovers of the writings of the Bronté 
sisters in particular, will no doubt be 
disturbed to learn that High Sunder- 
land, the 15th-century hall overlook- 
ing Halifax, Yorkshire, which some 
authorities consider Emily Bronté had 
partly in mind in describing Wuther- 
ing Heights, is in such a dilapidated 
state that it may have to be de- 
molished. 

This once fine old building, of 
which I enclose photographs showing 
the south front and the west porch, 
has been condemned as unsafe by 
the Halifax Corporation. The facade 
is leaning at a dangerous angle, and 
much of the decorative stonework is 
crumbling. Some of it, indeed, as 
can be seen in the photograph of the 
porch, has already fallen. 

In an attempt to prevent its 
demolition, the hall has been offered 
to the Bronté Society, and it has also 
been suggested that an association 
like the Friends of Wycollar Hall 
might be formed to preserve it. It is 





in such a bad state, however, that it 
would have to be almost completely 
rebuilt, and even if the necessary 
permits for the work could be obtained, 
the cost would, I understand, prob- 
ably be too great.—ARTHUR GAUNT, 
45, Haworth Road, Heaton, Bradford. 


THE CARLOS SEAL 


S1r,—The arms shown on the triple 
seal matrix illustrated in COUNTRY 
LiFE of January 28 were granted to 
“Col. William Carlosse of Broomhall, 
co. Stafford’’ at Brussels on May 21, 
1658, by Sir E. Walker, the Garter 
King at Arms, who followed Charles IT 
into exile. The arms as recorded in 
Burke’s General Armory agree, the 
crest being a sword, sceptre and civic 
crown, but the motto given by Burke 


is Subditus fidelis Regis et Salus 
Regni, in place of Semper honos 
nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt 


and the @ vous seul et a jamais on the 
seal. The drawing does not show 
clearly the subject the words surround. 

Is it certain that seal is of lead and 
not steel? The latter metal is usual 
and lead would hardly stand up to 
use, especially to the wear on the 
catch and hinges. I have an almost 
precisely similar finely cut steel seal, 
bearing arms attributed by Burke to 


“Hetley of Bulbridge House, Co. 
Wilts.’’ The main face bears an 
achievement of the arms and crest 


with shield and mantling, the second 
a monogram and the smallest the crest 
alone. The fashion for steel seals 
became popular fairly late in the 
17th century and it is likely that the 
use of this metal, so much more 
intractable than silver, was linked 
with the contemporary changes in 


(Continued on page 491) 





THE ROYAL EXODUS HUNT, IRAQ, MOVING OFF FROM THE 
OFFICERS’ MESS AT HABBANIYA 
See letter : Hunting in Iraq 
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THIS BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Food production is news these days, and the farm is becom- 
ing ever more highly organised towards a greater efficiency 
and a more effective economy. Much has already been done— 
and the results are nowhere more noticeable than in the 
farmer’s ‘office’, where problems of business rather than o! 
agriculture are taking up an increasing amount of his time. 
To assist him with these problems the wise farmer makes 
full use of the banking facilities placed at his disposal by the 
Westminster Bank, secure in the knowledge that the Bank’s 
service to farmers is based upon long practical experience and 
a deep understanding of their needs. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man ‘aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity is over 10% of the 
purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt 
from U.K. tax). 


Enquire for details at your own age. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, 
has witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
Today, supplies are limited, but this Danish delight will 
gtace your day whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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Went for roach, caught a pike 


Fishing in the River Till near Lincoln, Mr. P. D. 
Shorter hooked what he thought was a log. 
Suddenly it wriggled—it was a 16-lb. pike. For an 
hour it took the line in a series of mad rushes up and 
down the river. Then, for another thirty minutes 
it raced from bank to bank until it was landed. 
The tackle that endured this struggle was 18 feet of 
fine nylon tied to a last season's line, with 
a No. 12 hook. The bait was a grain of wheat. 


6 

las, 
made from nylon monofilament is avail- 
able in a wide range of diameters, 
packed in 10 yd. and 110 yd. lengths. e.zise 
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design—an intricate subject needing 
a series of illustrations to elucidate it. 

The two seals both retain the 
essential features of the medieval 
design, an eight-sided cone connect- 
ing face with handle; but the handle 
has lost its ‘Gothic’? form and 
embodies the round top typical of the 
mid-17th-century ‘‘chess pawn”’ silver 
seals. The workmanship of the late 
17th-century steel examples of various 
designs is remarkably fine.—W. J. 
Hemp, Bod Cywarch, Criccieth, N. 
Wales. 


[We submitted Mr. Hemp’s letter 
to Mrs. Williams, who writes as 
follows :—Your correspondent is right: 
on closer examination I find the seal to 
be made of steel The subjects not 
clearly shown in my sketch are the 
naked figures of a woman and a child, 
the woman holding what appears to 
be a heart, transfixed by an arrow. 

The motto, Semper honos nomen- 
que tuum laudesque manebunt, is from 
the late T. A. Carless Attwood’s copy 
of Notes on the Carless Pedigree, com- 
piled by Thos. Aurelius Attwood, 
evidently based on that of Mark 
Noble. Thos. Aurelius Attwood had 
a considerable knowledge of heraldry 
and therefore must have had good 
reason for giving the motto I quote. 

William Jusin, in a letter of 
intelligence dated Brussels, June 13, 
1656, N.S., says: ‘“The English with 
Charles Stuart are Col. Sydenham, 
Price Philips, Cairvless who sat on the 
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A SMITH IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE SHOEING AN OX 


See letter : Shoeing in Comfort 


tree with Charles Stuart after Wor- 
cester fight, Sir Edward Walker, 
Mason, Lane and Harding besides 
Scotch.’’—-ED.] 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


S1rR,—In the eastern house of the four 
comprising the famous Butter Walk 
at Dartmouth, Devon, is the well- 
known room with the fine plaster 
ceiling depicting the Tree of Jesse. In 
the Dartmouth Chronicle of April 9, 
1892, it is said that until some years 
previous the walls were adorned with 
“‘life size figures of the Twelve Apostles 
in carved oak,’”’ that these had been 
sold and were still preserved in a 
country house of the Midland coun- 
ties. 

Has any of your readers any 
knowledge of these figures? The date 
of the making of the room is 1640. 
—PeErcy RussELL, Honorary Curator, 
The Museum, Dartmouth, Devon. 


SHOEING IN COMFORT 


S1r,—Smiths in the south of France, as 
can be seen from the enclosed photo- 
graphs, taken at Rebenacq, a few 
miles east of the French Basque 
country, take no chances. An ox to be 
shod is first lashed by the horns to a 
horizontal beam, and then slung up on 
its toes by means of primitive wooden 
levers and another, revolving, beam. 
The weight of the animal presses the 
levers against yet a third beam, and 
the sling is thus kept in place. The 
bands of the sling, illustrated in one 
of my photographs, are of carefully 
stuffed sacking. 

All four feet are roped, including 
the one to be shod, and the smith thus 
works in comfort and at his leisure, 
as depicted in my other photograph. 
The shoeing of oxen in England fol- 
lowed a very different system; the 





WELSH BUTTER SCOOP AND (right) DOUBLE BUTTER PRINT 
See letter : Old Dairy Utensils 


beast was thrown and men, usually 
three, sat on its head.—B. T. DarBy, 
49, Stanmer Park Road, Brighton. 


DRINKING CUSTOMS 


S1r,—May I add another example to 
the appurtenances of the convivial 
board described by Miss Margaret 
Jourdain in her entertaining article 
Wine Coasters and Beery Wagons in 
your issue of February 11? 

The silver whistle drinking-cup, 
an engraving of which I enclose, dates 
from the hearty days when the ability 
to drink hard and to drink long was 
considered a laudable ambition. And 
this is how the accomplishment was 
tested. Held upwards, the cup was 
filled to overflowing, and, since it had 
no base on which it could be placed 
upon the table, it had to be held in 
the hand until its ample contents had 
been consumed—a strong inducement 
to be quick and thorough. After each 
draining of the dregs, the drinker 
indicated his readiness for a further 
draught by blowing, with whatever 
breath was left to him, upon the 
pipe seen at the left of the picture. 
This method of wetting his whistle 
produced a shrill blast and set the 
sails on the windmill in motion. The 
strength of the blow and the duration 
of the gyration were indicated on the 
tell-tale dial, which, as an old descrip- 
tion puts it, in some degree testified 
to the state of the consumer. 

This quaint relic of drinking- 
bouts is of German origin, having 
been made by one of the great silver- 
smiths of the 16th or the 17th century, 
probably at either Augsburg or 
Nuremberg—FatstarFfr, Leicester. 


LEGEND OF A GRASS- 
HOPPER 


S1r,—I have been told an interesting 
legend about the origin of the grass- 
hopper on the coat of arms of the 
Gresham family referred to in your 
letter of February 4 about the grass- 
hopper on the tower of the Royal 
Exchange, in London. This is that Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the founder of the 
Exchange—or possibly one of his 
forbears—was a foundling, discovered 
by someone who while walking 
by a hedge in a field in the parish 
of Gresham, in Norfolk, heard a 
grasshopper chirrupping and, looking 
down, found him, and that when he 
grew up he decided to adopt this 
insect on his coat of arms.—ARTHUR 
GREENE, M.D., Norwich. 


OLD DAIRY UTENSILS 


S1r,—Your recent article on wooden 
dairy utensils prompts me to send you 
photographs of two I acquired in 
Wales that are decorated in a way that 
suggests they were made and given 
as presents and even love tokens, after 
the Welsh custom. 

That illustrated in my first photo- 
graph is a buttet scoop, curved to 
reach into the bottom of a circular 
churn or tub, and may be of 18th- 
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century date. The other, which I 
bought in Carmarthenshire, is a double 
butter print with two sizes of stamp. 
The larger half is decorated with 
hearts and the initials T.M., presum- 
ably those of the donor or the 
recipient.—M. W., Hereford. 


YEW WOOD FOR BOWS 
S1r,—Before anyone puts an arrow 
into me, may I correct a mistake in 
my article about bows and yew trees 
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A WHISTLE DRINKING- CUP 
MADE BY A GERMAN MASTER 
SILVERSMITH 


See letter : Drinking Customs 


(February 18)? I understood that 
bows might have been made from 
well-grown branches of the yew; this, 
apparently, could rarely have been 
done. An average yew tree, the trunk, 
and not the branches (so I am in- 
formed by a leading manufacturer), 
would give timber enough only for 
four bows. This is partly because the 
heartwood is wide and open-grained 
and needs to be strengthened in the 
bow by a layer of sapwood. So heart- 
wood and sapwood are cut out of the 
trunk in one piece. 

This only makes it more certain 
that yews were never planted in 
churchyards or by houses for the 
bowyer’s sake. Moreover, even in the 
Middle Ages Continental yew wood 
was preferred to English yew, which 
is brittle and no longer employed at 
all. Modern bowyers prefer Californian 
or Spanish timber.—GEOFFREY GRIG- 
son, Broad Town Farmhouse, Broad 
Town, Swindon, Wiltshire. 


Owing to an oversight, the infor- 
mation that Mr. Dudley G. Davies’s 
poem published in our issue of 
February 11 was a translation of 
Félix Arvers’s Sonnet was omitted. 
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GLASSES WITH AIR-TWIST STEMS 


—~ URING the first half of the 18th century 
8. the style of English drinking glasses was 
still in a state of fluidity; many classical 
features were developed only to be discarded. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if in any other period 
there occurred so many changes in style and 
form. The long funnel bowl disappeared, the 
folded foot was abandoned and the classical 
baluster stem degenerated into a series of 
indefinable knops and swellings. 

One of the most attractive features was 
the air-twist stem, which enjoyed a period of 
popularity during the first half of the century 
but was very rare after 1760. The air-twist was 
not only attractive; it was the most esthetically 
effective of all forms of glass decoration. It 
displayed the beauty of glass as glass without 
the necessity for applied decoration; it was 
inherent, a creation at the furnace of the glass- 
maker himself. 

The air-twist stem is generally regarded as 
fortuitous in origin. After the introduction of 
the lead glass of Ravenscroft, the inclusion of 
an air bubble or tear at the top of the stem 
became almost a standard feature. Whether 
the tear was intentional or accidental it is 
impossible to say. It was a form of decoration 
known on the Continent. It may have resulted 
from an attempt to reproduce the hollow 
Venetian stem which the English craftsman 
would have found difficult with the denser lead 


metal. On the other hand, experiments with 
double flint, that is, a second gathering of 


metal, which began in 1682, may have been 
responsible for the accidental entrapping on the 
second gather of a blow, or large blister of air, 
which, because of the sparkle and brilliance 
given to it by the new crystal metal, at once 
appealed as an attractive and simple form of 
relief in an otherwise plain stem. 

The formation of a tear was a quick and 
easy operation for the glassmaker. He merely 
dented the surface of the metal he was working 
and covered it with a second layer; the air 
entrapped in the depression rapidly expanded 
with the heat and formed a spherical bubble 
which became elongated into pyriform shape 
when the stem was being drawn. 

The next step obviously was to introduce 
a multiplicity of these simple tears, and speci- 
mens are found where a slight twist has been 





2 and (middle) 3—TWO EARLY 


7? ins. 





By E. M. ELVILLE 


1.—TRAILED TEARS IN A PARTIALLY 
TWISTED STEM 


given to the stem causing the trailed tears to 
run partly round the stem. The stem illustrated 
in Fig. 1 shows how this occurred, although it 
is not necessarily an early example. The final 
step to the simple air-twist did not require 
a great deal of imagination. 

The idea of twisting the stem was, however, 
not an English one. The incised-twist or rib- 
twist stem, where the stem was finely grooved 
externally and twisted, was a feature of 
Venetian glasses long before they were made by 
English craftsmen. The air-twist, on the other 
hand, would appear to have been an English 
development, suggested, no doubt, by the 
incised twist and the early drawn tears. In 





DRAWN-STEM GLASSES, ONE PLAIN WITH TEAR AND 
THE OTHER WITH AIR-TWIST, SHOWING SIMILARITY IN STYLE. 
(Right) 4—DRAWN TWO-PIECE GLASS WITH TRUMPET BOWL AND PERFECTLY 


EXECUTED AIR SPIRAL. Height 8%, ins. 


Height approximately 


other words, the English contribution was 
a combination of these two ideas and their 
subsequent development was peculiarly and 
characteristically an English one. 

The period during which the air-twist stems 
began to make their appearance has been the 
subject of much discussion. Many authorities 
are of the opinion that they occurred early in 
the century. Indeed, Francis’s Old English 
Drinking Glasses shows a specimen which he 
describes as probably one of the earliest glasses 
known with an air-twist stem which has every 
appearance of being a 17th-century glass. Other 
early specimens have been noted by Thorpe in 
History of English and Ivish Glass. 

On the other hand, F. Buckley, in A History 
of Old English Glass, discussing the date when 
air-twist glasses first made their appearance, 
states that documentary evidence has not been 
found referring to ‘‘new fashioned glasses’ 
before 1729, but that after 1738 the expression 
becomes fairly common. An advertisement to 
which he gives much weight mentions “ wrought 
glass’”’— 

General Advertiser, June 19, 1739: 

Richard Davison and Comp, chinamen at 

the Corner of Chancery Lane... sell... 

the newest sorts of double flint Drinking 

Glasses and Desert Glasses, with several 

pieces of wrought glass. 

There is nothing in either of these refer- 
ences to ‘‘new fashioned glasses’’ or “‘ wrought 
glasses’ to suggest an air-twist stem. “New 
fashioned glasses’? might easily have been 
a general reference to the current style, for 
glasses were constantly undergoing modification 
in form and even in decoration. The notice in 
the General Advertiser in 1739, for example, 
mentions ‘‘the newest sorts of double flint 
drinking glasses,’ although double flint had 
been made since 1682. The term “wrought 
glass’’ tells one little; it could have meant 
anything when applied to glass. 

It must not be overlooked that, although 
at the beginning of the century numerous glass- 
houses were producing flint, there were com- 
paratively few advertisements. The reason for 
this is obvious; it was then not necessary for 
the glassmaker to advertise his ware; he 
enjoyed a seller’s market in which the demand 
far outstripped the supply. There was even 
a demand for English flint on the 
Continent. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that a particular fashion or 
innovation could have been marketed 
many years before any reference was 
made to it in the trade papers. 

The conclusion that air-twist 
glasses had a much earlier advent 
than that suggested by Buckley is 
not without some support, although 
not documentary support. A com- 
parison of the style of drawn-stem 
tear glasses with the earlier air-twist 
glasses shows that there was in many 
cases very little difference. Indeed, 
it was pointed out by Francis that 
for every early air-twist specimen a 
companion glass exists among the 
plain stems. The earliest of the regu- 
lar output of air-twists were merely 
the current type of plain-stem glasses 
with the additional feature of the air- 
twist decoration. 

This is strikingly borne out by a 
comparison of the two glasses shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3, which are typical of 
a large group. The trumpet bowl is 
found with every size and variation 
of shape in the plain-stem series and 
there is no reason why these two 
glasses, the plain stem and the air- 
twist stem, should not have been 
offered as alternative styles before 
1740, which is given by some as a safe 
date for air-twists. 

During this early period the air- 
twists were almost exclusively applied 
to the drawn two-piece glass, mainly 
with the trumpet type of bowl, first 








because it was probably the only current 
glass which lent itself to air-twist decor- 
ation and secondly because at that time 
glass-makers were not sufficiently experi- 
enced to apply it to other styles. The 
twists were irregularly formed, with threads 
widely spaced. Some specimens are found 
in which the length of the air-twisted 
portion of the stem is quite short and 
others in which an air spiral appears to 
have run into the surface of the stem, 
causing a groove like an isolated thread of 
an air-incised twist stem. The actual cause 
of this defect, however, is imperfect twist- 
ing and has nothing to do with the air 
spiral itself. 

The glass shown in Fig. 3 is a good 
example of early imperfections. The spac- 
ing and thickness of the threads are faulty, 
and in addition the threads themselves 
terminate a good half inch below the solid 
base of the bowl. They also trail off in- 
decisively at the bottom of the stem. 

The art of forming the simple air-twist 
was quickly mastered, however, and an 
example of the perfectly executed air-twists 
which appeared later is shown in Fig. 4. 
Here the spacing and thickness of the 
threads are uniform, the multiple air spiral 
is carried well into the solid base of the 
bowl and its termination at the base of the 
stem is definite. 

Most two-piece glasses had straight 
stems, but occasionally specimens with 
knops are found which were probably ex- 
perimental glasses. They are marked by a 
bell-bowl, a waisted style introduced after 
the accession of George I of Hanover in 
1714, in combination with a knopped stem. 
A specimen is illustrated in Fig. 5. The air 
spiral commences in the base of the bowl 
but is squeezed out in the constriction 
above the knop. ,There should be the same num- 
ber of spirals in bowl-base and stem if the speci- 
men is a two-piece one. Glasses of this type were 
on the whole not very successful in the making 
and, no doubt in order to obtain greater variety 
and finish, a break was made from the two- 
piece glass to a lighter three-piece style in which 
bowl, stem and foot were separately made. 

Exactly when this change occurred is 
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5.—TWO-PIECE GLASS WITH WAISTED BOWL AND KNOPPED STEM. 


STEM WITH DOUBLE-SERIES AIR-TWIST. Height 7 ins. 
THREE-PIECE, WITH DOUBLE OGEE BOWL, MULTIPLE SPIRAL AIR-TWIST STEM 
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The air spiral 
begins in the thick base of the bowl and continues in the stem. Height 63 ins. (Middle) 6—ALE 
GLASS MADE BY THE THREE-PIECE METHOD WITH ROUND FUNNEL BOWL AND 


(Right) 7.—WINE-GLASS, 


AND FOLDED FOOT. Height 6} ins. 


debatable. Some people claim it had nothing 
to do with the transition in style caused by the 
glassmaker’s efforts to develop the air-twist 
stem but was the direct result of the Glass 
Excise Act of 1746, which imposed a duty of 
one penny per pound on the raw materials used 
in glassmaking, and resulted in a decrease in 
the size of all drinking glasses. 

Whatever the cause, there is no question 


that the result was an improved technique. 
The three-piece glass allowed a much wider 
range of bowl and stem form and as the stem 
was made separately, it had the additional 
advantage of simplifying the making of the 
air-spiral itself and of offering a greater variety. 
Examples of this period are shown in Figs. 6, 
7 and 8. But it was when the glassmaker de- 
veloped the technique of making air-twist stems 
with knops that the real beauty of the air 
spiral was displayed. Such perfection was 
attained that not only were air-twist stems 
adorned with a series of several knops but 
the knops themselves were formed on the 
stem in such a way that the continuity of the 
air-spiral was not broken. 

In two-piece glasses only an occasional 
specimen is found with a knopped stem, and 
in the three-piece series nearly every other 
glass showed this feature. The shoulder knop 
and central knop, either alone or together in 
the same glass, were the main styles, but the 
central knop also appeared in modified form 
as a swelling knop, an elongated form of the 
knop proper or bulbous variety (Fig. 9). 
These were the more popular stem forms, but 
ascore of other knopped variations appeared. 

The three-piece glass also allowed the 
glassmaker a wide choice of bowl form and 
almost every known shape was offered with 
an air-twist stem. The commonest was the 
round funnel type comprising roughly half 
the three-piece series, but the waisted bowl, 
which had appeared earlier with the two- 
piece glasses, and the double ogee were also 
popular alternative styles. On the other 
hand, the trumpet bowls which had been a 
feature of the pre-Excise air-twists seldom 
appeared in the three-piece series. Through- 
out the whole series of air-twist glasses there 
was little variation in the feet. The folded 
foot was much commoner in two-piece than 
in three-piece glasses, and the domed foot, 
occasionally found with the earlier style, is 





comparatively rare with three-piece glasses. 
An unusual specimen with domed foot is 
shown in Fig. 10. Although a three-piece glass, 
it is partially drawn, the bowl and stem 
with air spiral being made by the earlier 
method used for two-piece glasses. The knop 
contains several tears, the stem terminating in 
a plain section welded to the domed foot. 


8.—THREE-PIECE WINE-GLASS WITH ROUND FUNNEL BOWL DECORATED WITH 
FAINT MOULDED FLUTES AND HONEYCOMB. The stem has an unusual single series 


air-twist. Height 7 ins. (Middle) 9.—WINE-GLASS WITH DOUBLE OGEE BOWL, 
MULTIPLE SPIRAL AIR-TWIST STEM WITH CENTRAL SWELLING KNOP AND 
FOLDED FOOT. Height 6} ins. (Right) 10.—THREE-PIECE GLASS WITH BOWL AND 
STRAIGHT PORTION OF THE AIR-TWIST STEM MADE BY THE TWO-PIECE 
METHOD. The domed foot is a rare feature on a three-piece glass. Height 8} ins. 
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HARES AND HARE SHOOTING -” JACK a 


HAT is the future for hare 

V \ shooting in England? Hare 
shoots on the big scale seen 

before the first world war, and 
again between the two wars, are, 
I think, things of the past. Hares 
in very large numbers are a 
menace to agriculture, and the 
harassed farmer of to-day has 
already quite enough worry to 
contend with in other directions. 

There are not now the number 
of hares about that one saw in the 
past. The keeper who lives close 
to me told me that on some of his 
beats where there were hares last 
year there is now none. On a 
certain sixty-acre field on an 
adjacent shoot that had never 
failed to hold hares as long as the 
farmer could remember not one 
has been seen this year. There is 
something besides the shooting, 
snaring or destroying of hares 
which accounts for this. Hares 
are queer creatures and they will 
sometimes for no apparent cause 
move from one part of a shoot to another. 

Many years ago a keeper who had taken 
up a post in a shoot in Warwickshire was 
walking with his master through a hundred-acre 
wood for the first time. The owner said to 
him : ‘You will find that on this side of the 
ride the wood is full of hares, but you will find 
no hares on the other side.” The keeper could 
hardly believe that his master was serious, yet 
this was so, and during the seven years that he 
looked after this shoot no hares were found in 
one half of that wood. 

At Howe Wood, on the Audley End estate, 
where I looked after the shoot for a syndicate 
for three years, to a lesser degree a similar state 
of affairs existed. Always the further half of the 
wood (which was on the north side, and not so 
attractive, one would have thought, as the 
other) contained large quantities of hares which 
produced good sport as they dashed across the 
ride, but on the southern and warmer half it was 
quite exceptional to find one. Hares and rabbits 
are generally not supposed to get on well 
together, though in both the woods mentioned 
the rabbit population was normally and evenly 
distributed. I think something in the feeding 
accounts for this—that some particular herbage 
does not appeal to hares and that consequently 
they do not favour the locality where it grows. 

* * 

There will always be a leakage in the 
stock of hares caused by snaring. Although it is 
not easy to snare hares in the open field, the 
old practice of driving them towards a gateway 
against which a net has been carefully set will 
still prove successful, and a snare well and truly 
set through a run in a hedge will also give 
satisfactory results. 

Recently I heard of a most unusual 
occurrence of a hare being caught in a rabbit 
snare. It was the only snare that had been set 
in a ride in a wood, and a jack hare must have 
been running through the wood with its head 
low down, probably on the scent of a doe. It 
succeeded in getting the snare, not round its 
neck, but across its forehead, and the sudden 
jerk as the wire pulled taut broke its neck. 

Hares when suddenly bustled will lose 
their sense of protection and locality. At my old 
home there were always hares in the big meadow 
in front of the house. On one occasion in 
September in the early afternoon I was sitting 
outside the house with my dog Peter, a wild 
Labrador at the best of times, when a hare 
came lolloping along and passed quite close to 
us. This was too much for Peter and in a 
moment he had given chase. It was perhaps 
a matter of two hundred yards to a sunken 
hedge which, in spite of the low meshed wire, 
could be and was frequently traversed easily in 
many places, and could hardly be termed an 
obstacle. The hare reached this hedge long 
before the dog and the odds that it would be 
caught seemed a hundred to one in its favour. 
But in the excitement of the chase it had 





miscalculated the position of one of the usual 
runs through the hedge and had collided with 
the wire netting. It had not time to recover 
before the dog had seized it and brought it back 
to me in triumph. 

On the question whether hare shooting can 
be called a sport there will not be universal 


agreement. If sport is described in terms of 
skill, it cannot be urged that a running hare 
presents a very difficult target, but neither for 
that matter, does a covey of grouse which gets 
up at one’s feet in the middle of August, or the 
confiding pheasant that comes in one’s way in 
covert at the beginning of the season. 

If one watches the ludicrous antics of 
light-headed hares in the month of March, one 
may be forgiven for not classing them as 
sporting animals; and those who are fortunate 
enough to discover a month later a nest con- 
taining three or four leverets may find it so 
joyous a sight that the very remembrance of it 
may evoke a repugnance to shooting hares later 
on in the season. In spite, however, of what can 
be said for and against it, I am of opinion that 
hare shooting properly carried out can be 
included under the heading of sport. 

In years gone by in my neighbourhood, 
three or four good guns with a keeper and a 
dozen beaters who knew their job could account 
for 90 to 100 hares in a day’s shooting. The 
beats were usually short, one or two fields at the 
most, and driven down wind. The guns were 
placed in front of the hedge. No loader or dog 
was necessary and quietness was essential. 
A hare has a keen sense of hearing and of 
smell. It will detect movement, but if one 
remains still a hare will run up to one’s feet. 

If the beats are properly carried out, a party 
of guns can have a good shoot and a pleasant 
day in the country in January, when the 
partridges and possibly the pheasants are 
finished with for the season. There used to be 
many shoots in England where very large bags 
of hares were obtained, sometimes as many as 
400 to 500 in one day. But in these cases pre- 
cautions always had to be taken to safeguard 
damage to crops. Fields that contained any 
green produce were invariably wire-netted 
early in the spring until it was pulled up in the 
autumn. And the wire had to be high, because 
a hungry hare will jump netting up to 34 feet 
in height and as easily jump back again after 
it has had a square meal. For this reason alone 
very heavy stocks of hares will no longer be 
tolerated in this country. 

* * * 

While big bags of hares were being obtained 
in England, far bigger totals were being reached 
abroad. In 1912, I was with my brother in 
Germany where we had the opportunity of 
taking part in two big hare shoots in a district 
not far from Mainz. It was certainly an experi- 
ence, but the impression I received was that in 
these shoots sport gave way to pomp and show. 
On each occasion the guns numbered over twenty 


and a veritable army of beaters 
was employed, and as for the 
quantity of hares, their numbers 
had to be seen to be believed. We 
killed well over a thousand on 
each day. One method of driving 
was new to me: it was called a 
cattle drive. At a given place 
were assembled all the guns and 
the beaters, and then the host, or 
whoever was in command, would 
despatch one gun followed by 
three or four beaters in opposite 
directions. The preparations for 
such a beat were lengthy, but 
eventually a huge circle was 
formed, the diameter of which 
might be anything from a mile 
and a half to two miles. A bugle 
would then be sounded, which was 
the signal for everyone to begin 
walking towards the middle of the 
circle. In the initial stages of the 
beat the shooting was not heavy ; 
the game all the time was going 
forward. When the diameter of 
the circle was reduced to perhaps 
four hundred yards another blast on the bugle 
warned the guns to stand still, while the huge 
army of beaters continued until they met in the 
middle of the circle. From now onwards the 
noise of firing was deafening; the beaters 
shouted to speed on the fleeting game and 
sometimes holloaed when a charge of No. 3 shot 
came perilously near them, and the screams of 
wounded hares added to the pandemonium. 

During such a day’s shooting there were 
usually five beats, of which perhaps two were 
cattle drives, and the other three similar to 
those employed in this country. In that flat 
open country there was one form of butt in use 
which I did not like. Instead of the guns being 
behind hurdles for concealment, they sometimes 
stood in shallow pits about 314 feet deep with 
a low parapet. I did not appreciate shooting at 
hares from a stance below ground, nor did 
I think that the enfilade fire which resulted 
added to the safety of the guns, when hares 
crossed between the butts, or of the oncoming 
beaters towards the later stages of the beat. 

English guns of even 37 years ago were 
always superior in make and finish to those 
produced in Germany, and our guns received a 
good deal of praise and handling from the 
German sportsmen, many of whom shot with 
single barrel guns which had a magazine to hold 
five cartridges. 

* * * 

In the winters of 1935 and 1936 I went with 
my brother to shoot in Hungary, ostensibly for 
the pheasants, as it was November and the best 
season for hare shooting is December and 
January. But on our second visit a special hare 
shoot was arranged for us to let us see how it 
was undertaken. I was greatly impressed by the 
sensible methods and arrangements which were 
employed and which were all new to me. 
Strange as it may seem, there was only one 
beat, but it was a huge one and took practically 
all day, beginning at 10 o’clock and terminating 
about 3 o'clock, with perhaps a pause of 20 
minutes for a rest and lunch. 

The ground selected for the shoot varied 
between 5 and 7 miles : it depended on the rate 
of progress made during the shoot, and the 
width of the beat depended entirely on the 
number of guns. In our case there were four of 
us from England and a friend whom we had met 
in Budapest on our first visit and who proved 
invaluable as our only interpreter. Four hun- 
dred yards was about the greatest width that 
5 guns could cover, so, for the purpose of 
appreciating what the beat for the day looked 
like, picture a rectangle whose longer sides are 
about 6 miles and whose shorter sides are 
400 yards. 

We drove out in carriages to the most 
distant part of the beat, where we arrived just 
before 10 o’clock. All the beaters, some four 
hundred or more, were in their positions and 
awaiting us. A hundred of them helped to fill 
(Continued on page 497) 
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“BUCKINGHAM ”’ 
Chintz 
31/2 yard, 
50’ wide 


GLAZED 
STORY 
CHINTZES 


* 


STORY’S UNIQUE 
FABRIC COLLECTION 







“ANKING” 







Chintz : 
31/8 yard, now includes some new and 
50” wide outstanding Chintzes in lovely 





colours of which three are 
illustrated; also a com- 
prehensive range of Satins, 
Brocades, Damasks, Nets and 
Marquisettes. 


*% Visit the fascinating 
“Story”? Showrooms, 
where also can be seen 
many very fine pieces of 


ENGLISH TRADITIONAL AND 





‘*DRYLEAF”’ 


Chintz CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE. 
24/6 yard, 
50’ wide. WILTON PLAIN CARPETING 
UPHOLSTERY 


STORY’S 


of Kensington 


Story & Co.,Ltd., 7 & 49 Kensington High St., London, W.8. Phone : WEStern 6381. 








CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on 


Wednesday, March 16 
IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
The Property of 
His Grace The Duke of Manchester, 0.B.E. 
and others 





PAIR OF WILLIAM III SILVERGILT ALTAR CANDLESTICKS, 
by William Denny and John Backe, 1697—37 ins. high. Engraved with the arms 
of William III. Exhibited at South Kensington, 1862. No. 5819-20. 


May be viewed two days preceding. Catalogues containing seven plates: 
price 3/9d. ; plain catalogues price 3d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


Spencer House, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


Telephone: REGent 3983. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 
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BU KK omg ak 
If your immediate problem concerns the construction or 
renovation of Playing Fields, Tennis Courts, Grandstands 
or Pavilions—call in Sunleys. 
As Britain’s leading sportsground contractors, Sunleys have 
the experience, the specialised earth-moving equipment, and 
the organisation to carry out any project from start to finish, 
with speed and efficiency. 


You can be sure of your ground—A SUNLEY GROUND. 


Head Office: Sunleys Island, Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
Telephone: EALing 6023. 
London Office, 24, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 9090. 


SPORTS GROUNDS SPECIALISTS. BUILDERS OF PAVILIONS AND GRANDSTANDS: 








Point-to-Point Kit and 
Saddlery 


FOR SALE OR HIRE 


N \ 
a h 


dua d 
As stocks are rather limited order early. Send for Price List 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 
AND BRANCHES 
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in Sa : 
@ FOR THE DISCRIMINATING HOTORIST 
Lal didlindiy Wetse 








The ALLARD Drophead Coupe is in a class of its 
own. No other car in the world combines to the 


The distinction that comes of same degree the ALLARD’S vivid acceleration, 
traditionally thorough crafts- . : ope 
manship, superior comfort and superb road holding, powerful braking and unfailing 
appearance and. above all, from reliability with world-wide service for its Ford 
pride 0 owners. up ; 

The “Six Eighty’: {600 (plus engine and gearbox. 

purchase tax, {167. 8. 4 

The ‘‘Four Fifty’’: £550 

ee ee ere % Most recent international success : The Monte- 


Carlo Rally team trophy was won by three 


9 ALLARD MOTOR CO., LTD., 24/28, CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, 
A L L A H D LONDON, S.W.4. 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W1. 


ee 
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A. Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1948 AUSTIN 16 Saloon, 15,000 miles. £925. 

1939 AUSTIN 28 h.p. Ranelagh Limousine 20,000 miles. £1,725. 

1947 DAIMLER 27 h.p. Hooper 7-seater Limousine, radio, 6,000 
miles. £4,975. (List price £5,904). 

1940 DAIMLER 44 litre 7-seater Limousine by Hooper. Main- 
tained by manufacturers, E172. 

1946 HUMBER Pullman Thrupp & Maberly 7-passenger Lim- 
ousine 13,000 miles. £1,875. 

1939 MERCEDES Type 540 K Freestone & Webb Razor Edge 
Sports Saloon, 9,000 miles. £2,750. 

1947 M.G. I3 litre’ Saloon, radio, 5,000 miles. £1,075. 


1939 PACKARD Super 8 Enclosed Drive Limousine, 21,000 
miles. £975. 


1947 STANDARD [2 Saloon, 6,000 miles. £795. 
1947 TRIUMPH ‘1,800’ Roadster, 1,000 miles. £1,075. 








7, | Ask the man who knows best 












fon 


BEST TODAY * STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


STANHOPE HOUSE, GLOUCESTER HOUSE, AUSTIN HOUSE, Ask the man who seé@s tyres 


N.W.1. W.t. N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212. GROsvenor 3434. EUSton 4488. : 
OUR WEST END SERVICE STATION HAS RE-OPENED AT «=. | The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 


UPPER MONTAGU STREET, MONTAGU SQUARE, W.1I. 


AMBaseador (837 matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE SALES, WELSH HARP, EDGWARE RD., N.W.9 
HENdon 6500 
The Car Mart Premises, Austin House, 16, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5 


will re-open on March 25th for the sale of Austin Cars, Commercial $ 5 ‘ - 
, Vehicles, Spares and Service. guide your choice —and why you can trust his recommendation. 


that he satisfies his customers. That’s why he'll be glad to 
































the spaces between the five guns; the remainder, 
some 150 on each flank, guarded the longer 
sides of the rectangle, covering perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile. 

This formation, which resembled a huge 
U, then started to move slowly forward, and 
all the time quantities of hares were being 
driven ahead. But there came a moment 
when a hare, disturbed from its form, decided 
to turn and come back, and so as the 
line of guns steadily advanced it encountered 
hares coming back, and there were no half 
measures in their intention, as could be seen by 
the pace at which they were travelling. Some- 
times a few hares broke through the flankers 
and were lost altogether, but it was surprising 
how deftly the beaters kept them in the rect- 
angle so that the guns had a chance of dealing 
with them. 

At 12.30 shooting stopped for lunch, a 
hurried scanty meal, but I was grateful for the 
apricot brandy provided by the chateau and for 
a blazing fire at which the Hungarian beater has 
always been an adept. The cold was intense; 
it was a sunless day with a north wind and a 
frost of 2 or 3 degrees. The proceedings were 
exactly the same after lunch as in the morning, 
until somewhere about 3 o’clock the flanking 
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beaters joined hands in front of us and 
in the last phase of the beat the guns re- 
mained stationary and all the beaters converged 
on us, 

This was quite the best part of the shoot, 
as we were near the large home coverts and 
many pheasants as well as a few partridges had 
strayed on to the beat, which contained suffi- 
cient scrub and rough grass cover to hold them. 
When shooting was over for the day the bag 
was duly laid out, and it made an impressive 
show. Two beaters carried ten hares, which 
they supported on a pole and then laid out in 
groups to facilitate counting. The bag was as 
follows: 73 pheasants, 17 partridges, 2 wild 
duck and 459 hares—a grand total of 551 head, 
a creditable day’s work for five guns. 

A point that these open Hungarian fields 
brought home to me was that a hare shot in the 
body rarely lives to tell the tale. On two occa- 
sions I had the time and opportunity to follow 
two hares that I had shot at while they crossed 
in front of me, and although not struck in the 
head as they should have been, they had, I was 
convinced, been hit. Both of them ran on as if 
nothing had happened for distances of between 
200 and 300 yards and then suddenly stopped, 
sat up for a moment and then toppled over dead. 
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For this reason, in the smaller enclosed fields 
that exist in this country it is advisable to follow 
up for a little way a hare that has been shot at 
and hit. 

Sometimes the very effort of crossing 
a hedge proves too much for the hare and 
a search will reveal it dead at the bottom of the 
ditch. Usually no marks of blood will be found 
externally, the bleeding, the cause of death, 
taking place internally. 

1 do not advocate any specially heavier 
shot for hare shooting. If one suggests to the 
beginner that he should use No. 3 shot, he will 
probably get it into his head that he will be able 
to take much longer shots, which is exactly what 
one wants to avoid with hare shooting, as this 
only leads to greater wounding and increased 
suffering. No. 6 shot, with the standard load of 
powder, is perfectly effective in the hands of 
a humane sportsman. 

The hare, unlike the rabbit, is a noble 
animal; he is a creature of our woods and 
fields, and may he long remain so. If allowed 
to exist in reasonable numbers he should not 
prove a menace to the farmer, and as a sporting 
animal he will still continue to give interest to 
those who know and appreciate how this sport 
should be carried out. 


FURNITURE DESIGN 


We illustrate below examples of furniture 


recently awarded first-class diplomas in a 
competition organised by the Scottish Council 
of Industrial Design. 


(Left) A CHEST OF DRAWERS IN AFRICAN 

MAHOGANY AND ENGLISH ELM BY PRO- 

FESSOR R. Y. GOODEN AND PROFESSOR 

R.,D. RUSSELL (Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Beith) 


(Right) A DINING-ROOM CHAIR IN 
LAMINATED HONDURAS MAHOGANY AND 
CANADIAN BETULA BY BASIL SPENCE 
(H. Morris and Co., Glasgow). Some of the results 
of research into the construction of laminated 
helicopter blades were employed in the making of 
this chair, the markings on which resemble the 
elliptical grainings of the blades 


(Below, left) A HAND-MADE MAHOGANY 
DRESSING-TABLE BY J. CONNELL 
PRINGLE (Whytock and Reid, Edinburgh) 


(Below, right) A MACHINE-MADE SAPELE 
MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD BY JAMES 
HENDERSON (Matthew Spears and Co., 
Kirkcaldy). Back, sides and part of the front are 
in one shell of laminated plywood } in. thick. 
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A LADY OF QUALITY 


N Boswell’s Journal of a Tour of the 

Hebrides is to be found an account 
of how’ Lady Anne Lindsey on a social 
occasion, by a flattering and tactful 
remark, kept Dr. Johnson in coun- 
tenance and gave him constant cause 
thereafter to enquire of Boswell 
‘what is it that the young Lady of 
Quality said of me at Sir Alexander 
Dick’s’’? What the young lady said 
seems scarcely worth repeating here, 
but it is an early example of the tact 
and savoir faire which brought Lady 
Anne to eminence in the social world 
of her day. Her story 1s told in Lady 
Anne Barnard, by Madeleine Masson 
(Allen and Unwin, 18s.), which is the 
first attempt at a complete biograph- 
ical sketch of the author of Auld Robin 
Gray and more than usually respect- 
able friend of the Regent. 
In other contexts, of 
course, much of her life 
at Court has been told be- 
fore, and her letters from 
the Cape of Good Hope, 
where her husband, An- 
drew Barnard, was appoin- 
ted Secretary to the new 
Colony, have been several 
times published. Miss 
Madeleine Masson is a 
South African journalist 
who has published plays 
and biographies before and 
has the requisite accom- 
plishment to tell the story 
well in addition to con- 
siderable practice as an 
historian. It is natural 
that as a South African 
she should have devoted 
care and attention to the 
period of Lady Anne’s 
sojourn at the Cape. Much 
material for this period is 
to be found in Lady Anne’s 
own correspondence and 
journals, but Miss Masson 
has also made good use 
of Lord Macartney’s MS., 
Account of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which is now in 
the Oppenheimer Collec- 
tion, and of other official 
publications. This part 
of the biography is well 
illustrated and the narra- 
tive is most readable. 
Lady Anne returned from 
the Cape in 1802 to find a 
changed England, and the 
rest of her life was one of 
comparative retirement. 


CIRL BUNTINGS: A WOOD ENGRAVING FROM 
BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, BY ERIC FITCH 
DAGLISH, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE by 


PARTNERSHIP IN 
ENTERPRISE 


INCE, some thirty-four years ago, 

Mr. Spedan Lewis began to trans- 
late the ideas underlying his plan of 
co-partnership into practicé and to 
fashion what afterwards came to be 
known as the John Lewis Partnership, 
some of those ideas have become far 
more widely accepted and the circum- 
stances of life, quite apart from social 
or political prepossessions, have been 
steadily forcing this country into ways 
of conduct, both of industry and com- 
mercial enterprise, which can, with 
varying degrees of accuracy, be de- 
scribed as attempts at ‘industrial 
democracy.’’ But, in spite of shop- 
stewards and ‘working parties,” 
in spite, indeed, of nationalisation, the 
pattern remains little changed in essen- 
tials and the conflict of interest, real 
or assumed, between employers and 
employed is still a menacing social 
factor and an obvious source of in- 
efficiency in industry and commerce. 
At such a time, then, when there is a 
very general effort—not always wisely 
directed, perhaps, and, in any case, 
experimental—to get out of these 
handicaps, there is much to be said 
for the careful study of a more radical 
plan of reorganisation which, in one 
remarkable instance at least, can claim 
to have done so. In Partnership for 


All (Kerr-Cros Publishing Co., 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Spedan Lewis himself gives a id 
ful historical account of his own experi- 
ment, outlines the broad ideas under- 
lying the partnership he has created, 
provides a careful description of what, 
may, perhaps, be called its technical 
set-up, and sets down his estimate of 
its achievement up to date, together 
with some forecast of its future. 

The reader’s approach to Mr. 
Lewis’s book—which with its appen- 
dices and useful index runs to 532 
pages—will depend upon the range of 
his interests and the particular aspects 
of a successful co-partnership scheme 
which he wishes to examine. Mr. 
Lewis explains in his Preface that as 
the ideas of “‘ partnership ’’ developed 
and their implications were gradually 





worked out it became plain that his 
undertaking was to be one of the many 
attempts to make a practical success 
of the idea of the “‘Self-Governing 
Workshop” or ‘‘Co-operative Society 
of Producers.’’ But it owes nothing 
to previous practitioners or theorists: 
“the whole thing,’ to quote Mr. 
Lewis, ‘‘has been a gradual, natural 
growth from practical efforts to solve 
the problems of one particular busi- 
ness.”’ If this organic origin makes it 
difficult for the outsider to assess the 
part played in its success by individual 
factors, it is to be remembered that 
Mr. Lewis does not claim that the par- 
ticular system evolved is the last word 
in reducing, in modern large-scale 
industry, excessive inequality in the 
distribution of power, income, sense 
of security and the other satisfactions 
of ownership. The system can be 
varied according to the ideas of those 
who create particular partnerships or 
come into control of one. As a ven- 
ture it is still experimental, and one of 
the chief values to others of Mr. 
Lewis’s record comes from the fact 
that his aim is still to find out and to 
demonstrate what happens if certain 
things are done. 

It is, of course, Mr. Lewis’s con- 
viction that the Partnership system 


is of application far outside the limits 
of his own business and in one short 
chapter he describes the application of 
his ideas to the countryside, where, in 
1928, he purchased a property in 
Hampshire which included the village 
of Leckford, and part of Longstock. 
Money was spent in getting the land 
back into good heart, providing water 
supply, tractors, combine harvesters 
and other equipment—the whole 
motive being to provide good employ- 
ment. It was intended that if the 
farming became profitable the profit 
should go to the workers either in a 
separate “‘little partnership’’ or in 
the John Lewis Partnership, as has now 
happened. Cottage rents were discon- 
tinued, and pay-rates raised as far as 
possible without making trouble in the 
countryside. The villages 
have been made prosper- 
ous and the corn-yield 
raised from just over three 
sacks an acre to just under 
nine. Unfortunately the 
history of the experiment 
has been interrupted by 
the requisitioning in war- 
time of much of the best 
of the land. Mr. Lewis 
still holds the idea that if 
and when the land is re- 
turned the Leckford Estate 
might be made a really 
desirable possession for 
the Partnership ‘“‘a place 
where there could be a 
country club on the Ameri- 
can lines with communal 
fishing, shooting, golf and 
stables for the occupants 
ofawhole colony of country 
homes with dormy houses 
for occasional visitors.’’ 
He suggests that this idea 
might be developed so 
that “partners ’’ who like 
this kind of country life 
could have permanent 
rooms of their own with- 
out the worries of securing 
service and providing for 
upkeep. This seemsa sound 
suggestion for other busi- 
ness concerns. 
E. B. 


BIRDS IN BRITAIN 


MID so much austerity 
in publishing, as in 
almost everything else in 
this country, it is a delight 
to handle a book that is 
frankly a luxury product. 
Birds of the British Isles, 
Eric Fitch Daglish 
(Dent, 5 gns.) was being 
prepared for publication shortly before 
the war. Consequently it has been 
possible to retain in it pre-war stan- 
dards of paper, lay-out and binding. 

Mr. Daglish’s text and illustra- 
tions are in general of an equally high 
standard. The book is avowedly an in- 
troduction to bird-life in this country 
—not an exhaustive study of it—and 
it summarises well the present state 
of knowledge about most aspects of 
birds—their structure, their powers of 
flight, their breeding habits, their 
seasonal movements, their relation to 
their enemies and so on, besides out- 
lining their status and suggesting 
much-needed improvements in the 
laws for their protection, among them 
the prohibition of the taking, or at 
any rate the sale, of eggs. 

The text, however, is subordinate 
to the illustrations, which comprise 
48 wood engravings, 25 of them hand- 
coloured, and a number of drawings. 
Mr. Daglish is a ‘master of the art of 
wood-cutting, and in the black-and- 
white examples he captures the charac- 
ter of his birds, especially the crow 
family, very well. Some of his col- 
oured engravings, however, are not so 
successful. In particular, his bram- 
blings are too flat-headed and his 
wood-pigeon is not portly enough. 





Another’ well-produced book 
about the birds of these islands is Miss 
Frances Pitt’s Bivds in Britain (Mac- 
millan, 25s.). It is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs, which are 
happily juxtaposed with the text, 
besides being embellished by sixteen 
attractive coloured plates by Mr. 
Roland Green, one of the best living 
illustrators of birds, and a striking 
frontispiece by Miss Winifred Austen. 

After a general review of the 
place of birds in Nature and their dis- 
tribution and behaviour, Miss Pitt 
outlines the known facts about the 
status and habits of the several species 
and sub-species on the British list, 
and also the various domesticated 
caged birds commonly kept in this 
country, with which the usual run of 
bird books do not deal. The book 
is intentionally popular, but it 
has the stamp of authority, and 
the quotations from the poets with 
which it is liberally sprinkled add con- 
siderably to its interest. 21wo minor 
slips will no doubt be corrected in any 
future edition: the birds illustrated 
on pages 121 and 123 are goldfinches, 
not greenfinches. 5. Tis 


THE HORSE UNLIMITED 


TILL they come—books on every 
aspect of the horse and his rider 
and driver. The popularity of the 
horse seems to grow in inverse ratio to 
the spread of mechanisation and per- 
sists in the face of every obstacle. 
My Cob and I, by Noel Dewhurst 
(Batchworth Press, 8s. 6d.), is one of 
those fiction -cum-instruction books 
very difficult to bring off successfully 
but very good when that is accom- 
plished, as it is in this instance. The 
story is slight, but the instruction is 
sound and very pleasantly conveyed. 
Horse reminiscences can be dull, 
but not those of C. G. Fitch, whose 
Queer Horses and Queer People (Hurst 
and Blackett, 16s.) is truly a fruity 
mixture. The horse is in his blood and 
bone, and his racy colloquialisms 
literally gallop on. His memories, 
mostly gay, range from _ pre-war 
yeomanry days, the first World War, 
to hunting and racing on both sides of 
the world. In Bygones (Baxter, 
Lewes, 10s.), Dick Hunt, veterinary 
student and job master, carries us 
back fifty years to the days of hansom 
cabs, horse buses, and coaching. He 
describes many old coaching and 
driving types very well, but one could 
wish for more anecdotes about them. 
Hugh McCausland is an acknow- 
ledged authority on the life on the 
roads of yesterday, and he imparts his 
knowledge with admirable elegance 
and brevity. In Old Sporting 
(Batchworth Press, 12s. 6d.) he deals 
with well-known sportsmen, such as 
John Warde, Tregonwell Frampton, 
Thomas Thornton, Peter Hawker, not 
to mention some of the lesser and 
almost more picturesque lights of the 
road and coach in the 18th and early 
19th centuries. Fascinating chapters 
are those dealing with queer contests 
and wagers, to which all these gentry 
were much addicted; and I am glad to 
see the full account of the great match 
of Lord Lonsdale against time on the 
Reigate-Crawley road in 1891, when 
he drove a single horse, a pair, a team 
of four, and rode and drove a pair 
(postillion) for twenty miles in five- 
mile laps in under an hour. The book 
is illustrated by old sporting prints. 
Of revivals, The Young Riders’ 
Picture Book, by Golden’ Gorse 
(CounTRY LIFE, 15s.), illustrates every 
aspect of riding for young people, and 
imparts excellentinstruction. Although 
the book has been brought up to date, 
many old pictures remain—and are 
hard to beat; and it is a thought-pro- 
voking commentary on the passage of 
time to reflect that many of those young 
people who figure in those early photo- 
graphs may well be parents of the 
book’s new readers. May it have 
many more and quicker revivals. 
Lady Apsley’s Bridleways Through 
History (Hutchinson, 25s.) is on the 
way to being a classic. The modern 
reader is lucky to have it available 
once more. C,. &. GF. 
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NEW BOOKS 





A HOLLYWOOD 
NIGHTMARE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S new 
M novel A pe and Essence (Chatto 

and Windus, 7s. 6d.) is a 
nightmare out of a Hollywood dustbin. 
It was there that the script was 
picked up: a rejected sciipt, it need 
hardly be said. But the picker-up 
here hands the script on to us for our 
warning and edification. The story 
which it outlines falls into two parts. 
We begin in America before the out- 
break of the First Atomic War. The 
land is inhabited by apes. We have the 
Right Reverend the Baboon-Bishop of 
the Bronx; we have baboon Field 
Marshalissimos, ape-financiers, teen- 
agers, typists. “‘Cut to the screen, at 
which the apes are so attentively 
gazing. In a setting such as only 
Semiramis or Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


especially the adventures in Holly- 
wood of the expedition’s botanist, Dr. 
Poole. The survivors of the catas- 
trophe are no longer apes: they are 
beasts in human shape. They dig in 
the graves for clothes; they warm 
themselves with fires made from the 
books in the public libraries, and 
many of them are horribly deformed. 
Gamma Rays have induced disgusting 
mutations, but the powers that now 
govern the land are fairly tolerant. 
A woman may have up to six nipples 
and seven toes and fingers. “Any- 
thing over that,’’ Loola explains to 
Dr. Poole, “gets liquidated at the 
Purification.” 

Loola was a handsome girl that 
Poole had fallen in with. He was per- 
mitted to be present at the Purifica- 


AAAAAAAMAAAMAMAMMAMAMAMAMMMM™" 
APE AND ESSENCE. By Aldous Huxley 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
THE LAMBS. By Katharine Anthony 
(Hammond, I5s.) 
IDEAS AND BELIEFS OF THE VICTORIANS 
(Sylvan Press, 21s.) 
FAMILY BACKGROUND. By Gladys Scott Thomson 

(Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
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could have imagined we see a bosomy 
young female baboon, in a shell-pink 
evening gown, her mouth painted 
purple, her muzzle powdered mauve, 
her fiery red eyes ringed with mas- 
cara.” 


APE-GUIDED EINSTEINS 

However, there is an exception to 
this universal apehood. We have Dr. 
Albert Einstein in person. ‘The 
scene darkens; there is a noise of gun- 
fire. When the lights come up again, 
there squats Dr. Albert Einstein, on 
a leash, behind a group of baboons in 
uniform.’”’ The camera ranges across 
the world ‘‘and comes to rest on a 
second group of animals, wearing dif- 
ferent decorations and under another 
flag, but with the same Dr. Albert 
Einstein, on an exactly similar string, 
squatting at the heels of their jack- 
boots.”’ The Einsteins stare “ wistfully 
at one another between the polished 
leather boots of their respective 
masters.” 

“*Ts that you, Albert?’ one of the 
Einsteins hesitantly enquires. The 
other slowly nods his head. ‘ Albert, 
I’m afraid it is.’”’ 

There is a yelp of command. 
“Among the booted apes in charge of 
either army’s supply of Genius there 
is a violent cracking of whips, a tug- 
ging of leashes. Close shot of the 
Einsteins as they try to resist... . 
Huge paws hoist the Einsteins to their 
feet and, in a close-up, seize their 
wrists. Ape-guided, those fingers, 
which have written equations and 
played the music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, close on the master switches 
and, with a _ horrified reluctance, 
slowly press them down.” 

New Zealand is one of the places 
fortunate enough to escape. The 
second part of the script gives us, 
vears later, a New Zealand expedition 
for the Re-discovery of America, and 


tion : a periodic religious ceremony for 
the public slaughter of the too grossly 
deformed, ending with a_ sexual 
saturnalia, the only relaxation per- 
mitted to the people by the Priests of 
Belial who run the show. 

God is gone, Belial triumphant, 
and one of the priests, friendly to 
Poole, explains how it all came about. 
It began before the Atomic War. That 
simply put the tin hat on it. “From 
the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion He’’—Belial—“ foresaw that men 
would be made so overwhelmingly 
bumptious by the miracles of their 
own technology that they would soon 
lose all sense of reality. And that’s 
precisely what happened. These 
wretched slaves of wheels and ledgers 
began to congratulate themselves on 
being the Conquerors of Nature. Con- 
querors of Nature, indeed! In actual 
fact, of course, they had merely upset 
the equilibrium of Nature and were 
about to suffer the consequences.” 
Belial put two great ideas into men’s 
heads—Progress and Nationalism, and 
working through these he triumphed. 
For let there be no mistake. “ Belial’s 
a fact, Moloch’s a fact, diabolic pos- 
session’s a fact.” 


THE LIVING EVIL 


The fact was plain enough, but 
had Belial won the war or only one of 
the battles? Was there still a chance 
for God? Poole learned ofa little band 
of rebels against devil-worship who 
hed established themselves on the 
other side of the Mojave Desert, and 
the script ends with him and Loola, 
embracing the principle of ‘mono- 
gamy and romantic love,’ setting out 
to join this colony. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing,” the priest 
of Belial said to Poole, “to fall into 
the hands of the Living Evil.’’ This 
is aruthless picture of men and women 
im that fearful state. It is a board 


” 














ross the road: ‘‘You have been 
Warned.” The despairing thing is 
that already there have been so many 
boards, if none so lurid as this. 


A COMMON FAULT IN 
BIOGRAPHY 


In The Lambs, by Katharine 
Anthony (Hammond, 15s.), the author 
tells us that when William Godwin 
wrote a life of Chaucer, Charles Lamb 
was invited to express an opinion of 
it. He wrote: “I may be wrong, but 
I think there is one considerable error 
runs through it, which is a conjec- 
turing spirit, a fondness for filling out 
the picture by supposing what Chaucer 
did and how he felt, where the 
materials are scanty.” 

Lamb here puts his finger on a 
fault that is widespread in biographi- 
cal writing. Authors become obsessed 
by an itch to write about a famous 
man or woman, and as often as not, 
there is an outstanding difficulty in 
the way. So much has already been 
written about the man or woman in 
question that there seems little point 
in writing more. However, the books 
get written none the less. For one 
thing, it is a step towards an honorary 
D.Litt. from some obliging university. 
You can devote yourself to creating 
something new till you’re blue in the 
face and no university is likely to take 
much notice of what you are doing. 
But rake about among the old bones 
with a good show of industry and your 
task has a chance of reward. But you 
must, as Lamb says, have “a con- 
jecturing spirit, a fondness for filling 
out the picture where the materials 
are scanty.” 


MARY LAMB’S MADNESS 


Miss Anthony has nothing new to 
tell us about the Lambs or about the 
brilliant people among whom they 
moved. But she has a number of 
guesses to make; she has a conjec- 
turing spirit. In the matter of Mary 
Lamb’s recurrent madness, for ex- 
ample. Mary stabbed her mother to 
death with a table-knife. She was not 
found guilty of murder. She “got 
away with it,” as they say. There- 
after, Charles Lamb and his friends 
spared her all they could. “It became 
almost taboo to mention the truth 
about Mary Lamb’s mother... . The 
treatment was too merci/ul.” It 
seems to be Miss Anthony’s opinion 
that what Mary had done should have 
been dragged to the forefront of her 
mind, acknowledged, and so over- 
come. As it was, “the daughter who 
had committed the crime, and the son 
who had condoned it, were doomed to 
go on endlessly expiating a guilt they 
had never accepted. . . . Whenever 
the horror of the reality threatened to 
overwhelm them, Mary escaped into 
a mad sequence of dreams and Charles 
into a state of drunken unconscious- 
ness. On awakening, they found the 
old spectre of conscience still there, 
but disguised as the face of bearable 
sins and omissions.” 

Well, it is a theory like any other, 
but objections can be raised to it. One 
is that Mary did not go mad because 
she killed her mother, but she killed 
her mother because she went mad. 
Another is that Charles himself was 
shut up for madness before the killing 
took place, which suggests some prior 
hereditary taint of which the murder 
was a consequence, not the cause. 
How, then, a frank facing of the fact 
of murder could have destroyed this 
cause which preceded the murder one 
does not see. 

Miss Anthony has speculations, 
too, on the cause of the family 
unhappiness, the constant nagging be- 
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tween the Lambs’ mother and their 
aunt, that bedevilled the childhood of 
the children. They are interesting, even 
shrewd, but they remain in the realm 
of speculation. The Lambs remain, 
the outstandingly pathetic phenomena 
of English letters. 


THIRD PROGRAMME TALKS 

Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians 
(Sylvan Press, 21s.) is an unabridged 
reprint of a famous series of talks in 
the B.B.C. Third Programme. Fifty 
famous people are the authors, and 
the subjects covered are the Theory 
of Progress, Religious Belief and Con- 
troversy, Man and Nature, the Liberal 
Idea, the Working-out of Victorian 
Ideas. With such an enormous range 
covered, and with so many contri- 
butors, it is impossible here to do more 
than suggest that this is a book of 
exceptional interest—an “‘inquest”’ on 
a peculiarly fascinating time in Eng- 
lish life. 


REBUILDING WOBURN ABBEY 

Miss Gladys Scott Thomson’s 
Family Background (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is 
the author’s third book about the 
family of the Duke of Bedford. Life 
in a Noble Household and The Russells 
in Bloomsbury were the others. The 
present book begins with the decision 
by the fourth Duke to rebuild Woburn 
Abbey, which had been a Cistercian 
foundation for 300 years before the 
Russells got hold of it. The fourth 
Earl had largely rebuilt the dilapidated 
place, and when this book opens the 
fourth Duke is about to rebuild what 
his ancestor rebuilt. 

Happily, there have remained in 
being large numbers of documents, 
plans, orders to workers, bills sub- 
mitted by masons, carpenters and all 
the rest of them, and on the basis of 
these Miss Thomson is able to recon- 
struct what was involved in the under- 
taking. The job took 15 years and cost 
£84,970. We see the stone assembled 
in far-distant quarries, coming near to 
the site by canal, finishing the journey 
behind teams of horses. There is much 
to come from overseas, witK all the 
delay that this meant in times of sail. 
There are beds to be bought, curtains 
to be made and hung; and, a novel 
note, w.c.s to be installed. Miss 
Thomson achieves a lively reconstruc- 
tion of the whole matter. 

In later chapters, she takes the 
Russell family back through the cen- 
turies to its rather obscure beginning 
in Dorset. Good as all this is, it 
lacks something of the vital interest 
that makes the tale of the rebuilding 


of Woburn excitingly readable. 


2 
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EVERY-DAY SKETCHING 


NCOURAGEMENT, rather than 

technical instruction, is offered 
by Percy V. Bradshaw in his attrac- 
tive book, Come Sketching (Studio 
Publications, 15s.), introducing the 
reader, in a series of ‘‘conversations,”’ 
to Sir Frank Brangwyn, Sir Russell 
Flint, Sydney Jones, Francis Marshall, 
Bertram Nicholls, Fred Taylor, C. F. 
Tunnicliffe and Norman Wilkinson. 
The pages, bordered with examples of 
these artists’ sketches—landscapes, 
seascapes, crowds, individuals, ani- 
mals, plants and architecture—con- 
tain their advice and ideas, with inter- 
polations and comments by Mr. 
Bradshaw himself. Their theme is the 
enjoyment that can be derived from 
recording on paper anything that hap- 
pens to catch the eye or fancy, and the 
gift of observation that develops with 
practice until sketching becomes easier 
and more exciting. It is an occupation 
that requires little equipment, just 
paper, pencils and perseverance. And 
for those who are shy Francis Marshall 
submits hints on avoiding the atten- 
tions of the inquisitive. R. G.N. 
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My dear, to hear you talk one would think the 
Do as I do 
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FARMING NOTES 








LOST ACRES 


during the next 30 years as much 

as 21% million acres may pass out 
of agricultural use if land is taken for 
building and industrial development at 
the rate prevailing between the two 
wars. The Central Landowners’ Asso- 
ciation used this estimate made by 
Dr. Stamp when they visited the 
Ministry of Agriculture to discuss the 
general question of land use. Land- 
owners and farmers cannot oppose the 
taking of some land for essential pur- 
poses, such as housing and new towns, 
but they must be concerned to see that 
good agricultural land is not taken 
when poorer ground would suffice. 
Any Government department or local 
authority requiring agricultural land 
for any purpose should have to make 
a very strong case before that land is 
taken out of food production. On 
paper this happens now. In practice 
it does not. Indeed, Government 
departments are not at all anxious to 
have the advice of those who do know 
about farming. For instance, the 
Berkshire Agricultural Executive 
Committee was not consulted by the 
Minister of Agriculture when another 
Government department proposed to 
use farm land at Bracknell for making 
one of the new towns. The Minister 
apparently considers that while the 
county committees are responsible as 
his agents for ensuring full food pro- 
duction in their areas they cannot give 
him worth-while advice when a site 
for a new town has to be found. In the 
Bracknell controversy the Minister 
relied on the report of his Land Com- 
missioner, who may or may not have 
first-hand knowledge of the farming in 
that district and the alternative sites 
that would interfere less with food 
production. So far the Minister of 
Agriculture is not proving very effec- 
tive in safeguarding good agricultural 
land when his Ministerial colleagues 
make claims on it. 


1: is a staggering thought that 


Livestock for Export 


N recent months there has been 

a revival in the export of cattle, 
sheep and pigs. In 1948, 2,000 cattle 
were exported at a value of nearly 
£500,000, and nearly 3,000 sheep and 
1,200 pigs were sent abroad. There is, 
in many countries to-day, a keen 
interest in livestock improvement, and 
farmers overseas who are grading up 
their herds and flocks want to know 
what Britain can offer. Our British 
breeds have spread so far in the world 
that we may lose trade unless we make 
known effectively the qualities of the 
stock bred here. I remember seeing 
two Ayrshire bulls on a Kenya farm 
that had come from Australia. I con- 
sider that the farmer could have got 
better value for his money if he had 
bought direct from here. With this in 
mind I welcome the illustrated book 
called Britain Can Breed It which has 
been published by the Farmer and 
Stockbreeder. It is printed in English 
and also Spanish for the benefit of the 
South American countries and is being 
distributed without charge to overseas 
breeders. The descriptions of all the 
chief breeds has been done well, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. P. Goodwin, 
and the photographs are excellent. 
My congratulations to the Farmer and 
Stockbreedery on this enterprise. 


Quality Beef 

ROM October the Ministry of Food 

will reduce the price for heavy- 
weight cattle and add something to 
the premiums paid for the super- 
special grades of cattle of all weights, 
that is those that are estimated to give 
the highest killing-out of useful meat. 
The prices of cattle turning the scales 
live-weight at between 1334, and 
1534, cwt. will be reduced by 5s. a cwt. 
and those of 16 cwt. and over will be 
reduced by 10s. a cwt. It is considered 
that with the present scale of prices 


too many animals are being kept on 
for several months after they are ready 
for slaughter, which results in the 
type of animal which, because of 
excessive fat, produces less meat for 
the ration than would be expected 
from its live-weight. No doubt this is 
true and certainly the quality of much 
of our beef to-day is not high. But it 
is a strange contradiction that at the 
moment when the Government are 
offering a subsidy of £4 a head on steer 
calves to be reared for beef they are 
reducing the final price to be made by 
many of the extra calves reared by 
reason of the subsidy. The Govern- 
ment’s hope is that the rearing subsidy 
will induce farmers with dual-purpose 
herds to keep on their steer calves for 
beef. These will never be perfect beef 
animals. They will be the rangy class 
of animal that does not finish readily 
or economically until it reaches 
13 cwt. or more. This point cannot 
surely have been overlooked by both 
the Ministry that gives the calf sub- 
sidy and the Ministry that fixes the 
final beef price. But the contradiction 
does need explanation. 


Dead-Weight Grading 


HESE new arrangements in the 

price schedule do nothing to put 
more accuracy into the assessment of 
quality. Payment by live-weight and 
grading on the hoof will always be 
guesswork. It is experienced guess- 
work as the graders have frequent 
practice and their guesses at carcase 
weight and quality can be, and indeed 
are, checked at the Government 
slaughterhouse. Taking one day’s 
grading with another their estimates 
are close to the mark and the Govern- 
ment neither lose nor gain much on 
this guess-work grading. But while 
the average of all returns works out 
accurately the individual may be con- 
siderably underpaid or overpaid for 
his beast. The time has come to start 
grading at the slaughterhouse, paying 
on the weight and quality of the 
meat. 


Duty on Petrol 


hg good time before the Budget the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
has heard from a deputation led by 
Mr. F. J. Erroll, M.P., the case for 
repealing the duty of 9d. a gallon on 
light oils used in farm tractors and 
machinery. The duty paid on petrol, 
whatever its use, is 9d. a gallon, and 
it is reckoned that last year farmers 
paid £1,900,000 in duty on the petrol 
they have to use. Vaporising oil and 
diesel oil, the other tractor fuels, are 
free from the tax. The suggested 
method of operating relief from this 
tax is that farmers should buy their 
petrol in the ordinary manner at 
a price which includes the tax. A 
claim would then be made for exemp- 
tion from tax for all fuel used for 
agricultural purposes. This would be 
similar to the method used for 
exempting fishing vessels from the 
tax on the petrol they use and the 
procedure is similar to that which 
works satisfactorily in New Zealand 
and Canada and also most of the 
States in the U.S.A. The onus of 
seeking relief would be on the farmer 
and probably it would suffice if he 
made two claims a year for rebate of 
duty. It may be argued that it does 
not matter to the farmer whether he 
pays this tax or not as it is reckoned 
in his costs of production, which are 
covered by guaranteed prices. But 
it does matter if by reason of this tax, 
costing £1,900,000 a year, the price of 
food produced here is raised so high 
that something extra in food subsidies 
has to be paid to the home producer 
and he is made to look a less efficient 
producer than his competitors who 
do not have to bear any tax on their 
tractor fuel. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
RIGHTS 


for ‘‘a reasoned statement”’ on 
the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act believes that the transfer of 
all development rights from the 
property-owner to the State represents 
the best chance of using the land of 
Britain to its fullest advantage. That 
is a justifiable point of view. Certainly 
controlled planning is essential, and it 
is logical that the State should formu- 
late the policy. Most people, indeed, 
subscribe to the broad principles of the 
Act and take exception only to its 
onfiscatory powers. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to record the 
reader’s views of the effect of the loss 
of development rights on the land- 
owner. For this purpose, he divides 
property-owners into three classes : 
those who bought houses on building 
estates between the wars; those to 
whom land was an inheritance; and 
those who purchased real estate with 
1 view to development. 
DEVELOPERS HARDEST HIT 
ROPERTY-OWNERS who pur- 
chased with a view to changing 
the use of land or by altering the use 
of existing buildings will, he suggests, 
suffer most by the Act, since it may 
result in a complete prohibition of 
their activities. But of the thousands 
who bought houses on building estates 
between 1919 and 1939, few, he thinks, 
had either the wish or the means to 
make any further change in the use to 
which the land was already put. Those 
who inherited land were faced with 
economic changes that compelled them 
to sell part of their inheritance in 
order to maintain the remainder, with 
the result that they, too, rarely had 
the desire or financial ability to 
develop. To these two classes ‘the 
loss of the power to develop seems to 
a great extent the loss of rights which 
would probably never have been 
exercised.” 

There is, of course, a certain 
amount of truth in such an assertion, 
although to argue that because an 
owner of land is compelled to sell part 
of his estate in order to offset the 
demands imposed by increased taxa- 
tion and death duties, he has neither 
the desire nor the financial resources to 
develop what is left, may be fallacious. 
True, this is sometimes so, but before 
the passing of the Act, many owners 
sold part of their estates with the 
express purpose of raising the neces- 
sary capital to develop what was left. 
Moreover, if the property sold was 
suitable for development it was usually 
bought for that purpose, so that the 
break-up” of large estates more often 
than not contributed substantially to 
development, although such develop- 
ment, subject to no guiding hand, was 
not necessarily in the national interest. 

NAIVE SUGGESTION 

B UT tosuggest that because the right 

to develop may not be invoked 
its loss does not affect the property- 
owner is somewhat naive. Until the 
passing of the Act, ‘‘developmeut 
value’ was perhaps the most 
dominant single factor in the real 
estate market, and its possession has 
long been a valuable capital asset. To 
regard it as otherwise is tantamount to 
suggesting that a man who loses a bag 
of uncut diamonds which he may, or 
may not, one day have had made into 
a necklace, suffers no financial loss. It 
is to be hoped that the £300,000,000 
fund set aside to recompense owners 
for the loss of development rights will 
prove adequate for the purpose. But 
until it is proved to be sufficient in 
1952, or unless the Government 
guarantees that all admissible claims 
will be met in full, the Act will not 
receive the plaudits that its broad 
principles deserve. 


' READER who urges the need 


A SINGLE-PLOT QUERY 

ee. anomalies—imagi- 

nary and otherwise—continually 
crop up. Another reader writes to say 
that some years ago he bought a field 
for £120 on which to build a house for 
himself. The development charge has 
been assessed at £142, but although 
the Central Land Board admit that he 
bought the land for the purpose of 
building a house, he has been asked to 
sign an undertaking to pay the 
difference between the development 
charge and the amount assessed by the 
Central Land Board for loss of develop- 
ment value. ‘‘I was under the impres- 
sion,” he writes, ‘that the Minister 
said recently that these two figures 
would cancel each other out.” 

In theory the reader is right. The 
Central Land Board’s pamphlet, 
Houses, states that “ . no cash 
payment will be required (from a 
single-plot owner) at any time unless 
market values rise between 1947 and 
the time when the house is created.” 
And, since it is extremely unlikely that 
land values will ever be greater than 
they were two years ago, single-plot 
owners need have little fear of signing 
the undertaking. 


ICY ENGLISH BEDROOMS 
| pong people will dispute that getting 

out of a warm bed in the average 
English bedroom is a_ painful 
process. What requires courage in 
summer demands heroism in winter. 
It may even be dangerous, for medical 
opinion has said that ‘‘ sudden chilling 
on rising and retiring might be respon- 
sible for much illness, especially 
among older people.’’ Sinus trouble 
is one of the complaints that may be 
developed from sleeping in unheated 
bedrooms. 

Various methods of banishing 
early-morning shivers have been sug- 
gested to yield a temperature of from 
50 to 55 degs., which, it is thought, 
constitutes an agreeable and healthy 
warmth. At a recent meeting in 
Manchester, Mr. Arthur Hamilton, the 
borough surveyor of Blackpool, said 
that hot-water radiators provided the 
most satisfactory heating. For £213 
it was possible to instal a magazine- 
fed boiler, supplying radiators in the 
living-room, kitchen, hall and _ bed- 
rooms; a hot-water cylinder; and a 
towel-rail in the bathroom. Running 
costs were from £20 to £40 a year. 
Mr. Hamilton disagreed with the theory 
that background heating with “‘ topping 
up” from gas or electricity was the 
best aim. 


SALES PAST AND FUTURE 
genet’ sales by private treaty 
include that of Holnest Park, 
Mr. H. Chaffey’s 550-acre estate at 
Sherborne, Dorset. It is understood 
that the new owner has bought the 
property chiefly on account of the 
timber, and that the estate will be 
submitted to auction later in the year. 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
and Messrs. R. B. Taylor and Sons 
handled the transaction. The first- 
named agents have also sold Eweland 
Hall, Margaretting, Essex, and have 
bought for a client Pangfield Farm, 
Stanford Dingley, near Newbury, 
Berkshire, from Messrs. Cyril Jones 

and Co., who acted for the vendor. 
Properties scheduled for auction 
in the spring by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are the Coghurst Estate, 
Battle, Sussex, made up of 877 acres 
of farmland ; and Elibank House, in 
the Tweed Valley, which Lord Elibank 
is offering with about 200 acres of 
policies and woodland and 14 miles of 
salmon fishing. The Maresfield Estate, 
near Uckfield, Sussex, of 640 acres, half 
of which is wcodland, is for sale 

privately, PROCURATOR. 
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SPRING 
TREATMENT or LAWNS 


The ideal setting for the flower garden is the perfect green Lawn. | 
Now is the time to renovate bare patches, remove daisies and 
other weeds with “ Carterite,’’ and use a Lawn Dressing. 


| CARTERS GRASS SEED MIXTURES 


Composed of the finest dwarf Grasses for light or medium soils. 
Per lb., 5/3; 14 lbs., 69/6; bushel of 28 Ibs., 136/-. | 


Mixtures for heavy soils, containing Leafy Rye Grass. 

Per lb., 4/6; 14 lbs., 59/6; bushel of 28 lbs., 117/-. 
GRASS FEEDER No. 1A. _ An excellent steady feed for lawns. 
Per cwt., 37/6. 

*“CARTERITE ’’ (Lawn Sand) for the destruction of daisies 

and other shallow-rooted weeds. Per cwt., 27/6. | 
CARTERS ORIGINAL WORMKILLER. Per cwt., 60/-. 
“* Treatment of Lawns’? booklet free on request. 























Seed Merchants and Growers 





RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


129, High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 


134 Regent Street, W.1 J 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4/ 4) )\ i 
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BUCKET TYPE 
Par fast, RELIABLE milking that assures 


healthier udders, maximum milk produc- 
tion and substantial time saving. 


The Machine you will Eventually Buy! 
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due AUFA-|AVAL 22 


(Regd. TRADE MARK) for your bacuum 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 
*Phone: EALing 0116 (7 lines) 
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Mose abou 
SILHOUETTE 


(Right) Grey worsted tailor-made, with 
gores in the back of both the jacket and the 
mid-calf skirt, the fronts plain and close- 


fitting. Victor Stiebel at Jacqmar 


(Below) Smooth smoke-grey herring-bone 
coat, fitting to the waist, gores in the skirt, 
with a loose semi-circular fold making 
sling pockets. The dress underneath is 
canary yellow crépe. Bianca Mosca 
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Photographs by Country LIFE Studio 


ARIS couturiers have been showing their collections without 

P introducing anything revolutionary, so we can all breathe 
again. The shorter, tighter skirt, with a break in the line at 

the back or side, is the accepted silhouette. Soft, rounded shoulders 
are retained and shoulder-padding left for individual choice, but 
anyway much reduced. While grey is easily the leading day colour 
in all the London shows, over there navy and black seem to be 
making a determined bid to oust the greys. Frivolous hats and 
fancy gloves are in the forefront of fashion. 

Many tones of mushrooms and grey appeared in the Michael 
Sherard collection, which was outstanding for its taffeta and lace 
afternoon dresses. An Ascot outfit comprised a velveteen long 
coat in string colour over a lace frock. The coat, deeply pleated to 
the neat waist, with loose sleeves cut in one with the shallow 
shoulder yoke, was very becoming; so, too, the simple lace dress in 
écru colour, with a bolero top and a skirt moulded to the knees, 
where it burst into narrow frills to mid-calf. A navy faille showed 
this same bolero top that folds back into a cone-shaped section to 
show the crisp white lining. This dress was full-skirted, worn 
under a wide-skirted full-length coat cut high to the throat. The 
kimono line appeared on a graceful dinner dress in pale lime crépe 
printed with sprays of cherry blossom. The loose elbow sleeves 
were cut in one with the cross-over top, and a big flat bow at the 
back gave it a Japanese look without being in any way fancy dress. 
A black lisse cocktail dress, with ostrich fronds decorating the hem, 
which just skimmed the ankles, was bare-shouldered and worn with 
a floating lisse and ostrich scarf—lovely on a tall, blonde manne- 
quin. Mr. Sherard showed one of the hip-length sac jackets that 
are in all the London collections, a crisp, chalk-white cotton lace 
in a design of daisy heads worn over a dark faille dress. Chiffon 
shading from pale cream to deep orange was used for a dress that 
was a mass of soft folds, with one bare shoulder, and jewelled 
Grecian strappings on the bodice. 

Details, such as buttons and belts, are as unobtrusive as the 
designs for the prints. A bamboo button about an inch long has 
been chosen for many of the summer dresses. It is in the authentic 


(Continued on page 506) 
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Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


at 


Grey flannel makes this well-tailored 

Spring ensemble: a slender coat and 

‘Knightsbridge’ matching skirt. Hip sizes 38—43. 

IO coupons £7 °15°9 Gash Suits . . . first floor £16.13 .0 
MODEL 


For nearest stockist writ 
STRELITZ LTD; 222 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.I Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 


Illustrated brochure of Spring Collection available on receipt of a 2\d stamp. 





















Two shoes from the 
Lotus collection for 
spring: (left) a patent 
slipper with medium 
heel and lattice front; 
(below) a walking shoe 
in russet reversed calf 
with welted sole and 
leather button and 
band 





bamboo yellow, particularly smart with a 
grey worsted flannel or linen frock—and 
there are many—or on a Paisley or 
tie silk print with a grey or plum basis. 
Bamboo yellow suéde or pigskin belts, 
not much wider than a bootlace, span 
the waists of the simple frocks. White 
touches are equally discreet. Victor Stie- 
bel’s navy two-piece shows a rim of white 
piqué on the neckband of the dress that 
appears above the collarless jacket. Quarter- 
inch horizontal bars of white are inserted 
above and below the waist of a simple outfit of navy dress and tailored 
jacket at Digby Morton’s. 


NEW rayon hopsack with a double twist in the weave that renders 

it practically creaseless is featured by Matita. This is a heavy fabric 

that tailors admirably and has the weight of a serge, a completely matt 
surface. It is shown in navy and grey for summer suits, also as a three- 
colour suit in mustard, plum, and green, all three combined for the 
jacket, one for the skirt. Panels of pleats are inserted into the backs or 
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each side of the slim skirts; jackets are plain and closely-fitting, medium 
length, with curving envelope tops to the pockets or narrow bands of 
material in a contrasting colour applied for an edging. Rayon milanese in 
plaid and microscopic patterns that look like book-ends make a series of 
afternoon dresses with folded fichu tops, low necklines, and gathers set in 
the back of the skirt into a small rounded yoke. Two amusing new prints 
are included in the collection of summer dresses: a sunflower yellow 
printed in bars of colour with musical emblems, and a shilling-dot design 
where one dot is solid white and the next broken white on a cinnamon, 
navy, or smoke-grey ground. The new rayons, where the yarn is dyed 
before being woven, are featured with great success in the summer 
collections. Colours are more intense and dead fast, and the plaid 
and check taffetas are used a great deal by the designers. A vivid 
yellow recurs throughout the afternoon dresses, 
in solid colour and forms the motif on many pat- 
terned materials, and there is a warm, honey beige 
that one also sees a lot with great pleasure, as both 
are sunny colours. 

There is a tendency for blouse necklines to be 
lower when they fasten down the front. They hug 
the throat when they fasten down the back and are 
generally collarless, finished with a neat binding and 
often a tiny tailored bow or a round yoke decorated 
with narrow plisse frills or outlined by a deep tuck. 
Pringle have designed blouses also for the corselet 
skirt that curves high above the waist, blouses that 
have soft, full tops gathered or pleated into 
deep shaped bands that mould the waist. Many 
shoulder seams in this collection continue over the 
top of the sleeve; sleeves mostly end immediately 
above or just below the elbow. The tailored blouses 
are pleated in panels or combine stitching and 
pleating in elaborate inlaid patterns on the fronts. 
Afternoon blouses are embroidered in sprigs of 
broderie anglaise. Pure silk blouses with tiny 
brilliant flower-heads used as dots or printed with microscopic 
patterns have been added to the range of the pastel moss crépes that 
we associate with the name of Pringle. Sea Island cotton is another 
newcomer to the range, used in bold stripes of navy or raspberry pink 
and white. This fabric is as fine as a silk and has the gloss of 
silk. The pure silk blouses are pleated into narrow panels on the 
fronts or cut to a V with a bow at the point of the V. Smoke 
grey and cinnamon are ground colours for the prints, both admirable 
with grey suits. P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 





envelope) must reach 


Tavistock Street, 


ACROSS 
O. Sailor ready to jump up as a witness? (12) 
9. Bulb or insect? No, bird (9) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 10. The procrastinator’s watchword (5) 
“Crossword No. 995, Country Lire, 11, Indian wadi (6) 
London, W.C.2,’"" not later than the 49° Mixed gain after a bivouac occurs in the 


(in a_ closed 
2-10, 


Covent Garden, 
first post on the morning of Thursday, March 10, 1949. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13. 


course of it (8) 
A solitary discovers something a lady may 
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have dropped by the sound of it (6) 

15. Philatelists’ rush for the Home Secretary’s 
private issue? (8) 

18. Hardly a strong enough kind of party to form 
a bloc (8) 

19. Just a fragment of song (6) 

21. The kind of person always ready to 19 across 
(8) 

23. “It wasn’t the wine, 
grass, in a broken voice. 


” 


murmured Mr. Snod- 
“It was the——” 
—Dickens (6) 

26. Little bone not peculiar to the Smith family 


(5) 

27. Not the premier peer: Mr. Churchill has 
been (5, 4) 

28. Tragic sort of effect that is seen when he is 


divorced from art (12) 


DOWN 


1. She may be a brick, she is a stone (7) 

2. “‘He that loves a rosy cheek, 
**Or a —— lip admires’’—Carew (5) 

3. Notso splendid since aircraft were invented (9) 

4. In stealing the bird you need not sing (4) 

5. Takes from book or mouth (8) 

6. Do browsing cattle see 
familiar to the cea? (5) 

7. Set a garner in order (7) 

8. What the effect will be when dirt rises in 
a disturbed nest (8) 

14. Line with care to gain confidence (8) 

16. It gives a man sunburn with a hat on (9) 

. Guinevere, the 20th-century version (8) 

18. Mean (7) 

20. Guilty man by the craven look of him (7) 


something in it 








GREBING 
STATIONERY 


ALSO ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY, 
OCCASION CARDS AND 
“BRIEFLINE’”” PERSONAL NOTES 


, Mrs., etc.) 


ACR(¢ ISS. —1 and 6, 

, Lineage; 12, Collier; i3, Rue; 
2° Bedtime; 
31 and 32, 
4, Imagery; 
ander; 15, 
Beat off; 23, Dornoch; 


Right off the ‘map. 
5, Glances; 6, 
Tottering; 16 





W*N-+SHARPE LTD + BRADFORD 








SOLUTION TO No. 994. The winner of this Crossword, the clues a which appeared 
in the issue of February 25, will be announced next week. 
Recording angel; 9, 
14, Pottery; 
24, Ire; 25, Avenger; 26, Arrests; 
DOWN.—I1, 
Angular; 7, Gallipoli; 
and 18, Rotate; 20, Neglect; 
27, Spasm; 28, Sleep. 


22. The body that came from the police station (5) 
24. He is from down under or I am mistaken (5) 
25. Fox or rabbit, fraternally considered (4) 





winner of Crossword No. 993 is 


Miss L. St. Hugh, 
At Coldharbour, 
Buxted, 


Sussex. 


The 


Balaclava; 10, Go low; 
17, Sarcoma; 19, Intents; 
29, Drive; 30, Chocolate; 
Rebel; 2, Colon; 3, Reclame; 
8, Lower case; 14, Phil- 
21, Sirocco; 22, 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, 


id, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of anv publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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FOR THE 
CARD ROOM 


This folding card 
table and chairs 
in cream with rich 
brown or rust pile 


velvet. 


Complete £41.8.6 


(: arriage extra. 


Gift Department 








FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 181 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. REGent 8040 
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‘ HANDWOVEN, LIGHTWEIGHT TWEEDS 


Lag a o 





HERE are few older crafts than 
that of Hand-Weaving : an old o 
Traditional Scottish Art, whose _ 74. ; — a 


Hand-smocked Gin gham 
















i 
unique individual treatment of pure oP dal 
woo! staples has produced a Tweed Nai ‘pieiiicdeie ditienen 
unsurpassed by any other textile, for ¥ Ay fastidi F 4 , 
drape and wearing qualities. We are wm \ ‘ : ef prone ks 
now in the position to accept Mail VA . cause it gc “ 
Orders from the Home Market for rae ‘ fresh and gay, stands 
these excellent tweeds, handwoven att ‘ss " up to the rough and 
on the domestic looms of St. Andrews. -l6 | tumble of nursery life 
¢ Saal and is easily washed 
Write now for descriptive folder FH anit inant 
A : ™* with samples to : Her, | Size 24” £3-19- 9 
ithe: 2 if 3 
‘ a! ‘ 26 re 
ragensacvrerery® SPOS WeAVerS (se. andrews) Ltd, is Lampe 
ASTI IATINTT 20 BELL STREET, St. ANDREWS ei oe as 
” = eS 
3 ee ” 32” £4- 8- 8 
\ All five coupons 
\ 
1 





Liberty 


of Regent Street 


IT EFAND WAEVANR. 


A POST CARD TO 


JeK CONNOR Princess House. Eastcastee St. LONDON WI 


WILL BRING THE NAME OF YOUR 
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For those who prefer rubber 
soles, Henry Cotton has de- 
signed the Lotus EDGEGRIP 
with its corrugated bevel-edge 


The row of spikes set at an angle on 
the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 
foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


always wears and recommends - 


LOTUS Ang espike 
GULF SHUES 





